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OFT and slow runs the stream 
Past green pastures and lonely 


cottages. 

A lad with a dog by his side 
Drives tireless, brown horses 
Through a beautiful pasture. 
Old women come down to the 

stream 
To wash their clothes. 
Trees are almost bare; 
Their leaves lie quietly in heaps. 
Flocks of birds fly south. 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By Ruts EveLyN HENDERSON 


‘The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


‘*Indian Summer, 


>> ¢¢ 


Autumn’’ 


Citizenship— Worldwide: 

‘*Fair Ways of Munhall,’’ ‘‘Sand Hog Heroes,’’ 
‘What Do We Do,’’ ‘‘The Sun, Moon, and Stars 
Clock,’’ ‘‘United States Juniors,’’ ‘‘News of Our 
Neighbors,’’ ‘‘Dolls Help in Roll Call’’ 


General Science: 

‘*Sand Hog Heroes,’’ ‘‘Seeing Stars,’’ ‘‘ Exploring 
Space’’ 
Geography: 

South Africa—‘‘Sand Hog Heroes,’’ ‘‘Seeing 
Stars,’’ ‘‘ Exploring Space’’ 

Switzerland—‘The Sun, Moon, and Stars Clock”’ 

United States—‘‘ A Red, Red Apple,’’ ‘‘ Best-Loved 
Things Change Hands,’’ ‘‘The Program Picture’’ 
(editorials), ‘‘Roger Williams’’ (editorials) 

Other Countries—‘ News of Our Neighbors,’’ ‘‘ Fair 
Ways of Munhall’’ 


Other Worlds—‘‘Seeing Stars,’’ ‘‘Exploring 
Space’”’ 
Health: 


‘*Health Rhymes’’ 
‘*A Red, Red Apple.’’ The author writes of the 
souree of this story: 


“It is founded on the diary of the Schwenkfelders, a 
German religious sect, some of whose members traveled 
to Philadelphia on the Philadelphia Merchantman in 1733. 
Scurvy was a common ailment on the crowded ships. There 
was no actual Philip but there were boys in the company.” 


Primary Grades: 


‘*Best-Loved Things Change Hands,”’ ‘‘The Sun, 
Moon, and Stars Clock,’’ ‘‘ Health Rhymes’’ 


Reading : 

1. What words of color and of motion give the feeling 
of autumn in the poem? 2. Looking out of your classroom 
window, iist the details that you would select for a poem 
or a prose paragraph about autumn. 

1. What saved Philip’s life? 2. Why are fresh fruits 
and green vegetables important for health? 

1. Why do boys and girls of Munhall need the Neighbor- 
hood House? 2. Find out about Hull House in Chicago or 
the Henry Street Settlement in New York. 

1. What part does compressed air play in digging great 
tunnels? 2. What other hazards of modern construction 
do you know about? 

1. How can you locate the North Star? 2. Have a 
“star party” in the evening and identify as many stars and 
constellations as you can. 

1. How did it happen that Na-sing-i-nema gave a doll 
to Nancy and Nancy gave a sheep to Na-sing-i-nema? 
2. What is most important in choosing a gift for a friend? 

1. Among the pictures of Junior Red Cross activities 
which one do you like best? 2., What of your own activi- 
ties would make the best picture? 


1. For what are the Cherokee Indians famous? 2. Plan 
a class period about famous American Indians. 

1. How did Roger Williams save the English settlers 
in Massachusetts? 2. What State did Roger Williams 
found? : 

1. What four colonies became the Union of South 
Africa? 2. Compare the life of native Africans with that 
of the white settlers. 

1. Why did Punch not obey the robbers and let them 
out? 2. When do you think a child should disobey a 
grown-up person? 

1. What health practices are illustrated in the rhymes? 
2. Which one do you find it hardest to observe? 

1. Why is the telescope for the new Palomar Mountain 
Observatory important? 2. Make an amateur telescope. 

1. Classify the service activities reported from our own 
Juniors and those of other lands in three lists—community, 
national, and international. 2. Select from the November 
PROGRAM page one or two activities from each group (local, 
national, and international) for your own program. 


If You Are Integrating 


Some major functions of social living: 

Protection of life and property—‘ A Red, Red Ap- 
ple,’’ ‘‘Fair Ways of Munhall,’’ ‘‘Sand Hog Heroes’’ 

Production and distribution—‘‘Sand Hog Heroes,’’ 
‘*Best-Loved Things Change Hands,’’ ‘‘South Afri- 
ean Mail 

Communication and transportation—‘‘A Red, Red 
Apple,’’ ‘‘Sand Hog Heroes,’’ ‘‘ Exploring Space”’ 

Recreation and expression of esthetic impulses— 
‘‘Autumn,’’ ‘‘Fair Ways of Munhall,’”’ ‘‘Seeing 
Stars,’’ ‘‘Best-Loved Things Change Hands,’’ ‘‘South 
African Mail’’ 

Expression of religious tmpulses—‘A Red, Red 
Apple,’’ ‘‘What Do We Do,’’ ‘‘Roger Williams,”’ 
‘South African Mail,’’ ‘‘The Sun, Moon, and Stars 
Clock,’’ ‘‘United States Juniors’’ 

Exploration and discovery—‘ A Red, Red Apple,’’ 
‘*Sand Hog Heroes,’’ ‘‘Seeing Stars,’’ ‘‘South Afri- 
ean Mail,’’ ‘‘Exploring Space’’ 


Some centers of interest: 


Home and school life—‘‘Fair Ways of Munhall,’’ 
‘*Best-Loved Things Change Hands,”’ ‘‘South Afri- 
ean Mail,’’ ‘‘The Sun, Moon, and Stars Clock”’ 

Community life—‘‘ Fair Ways of Munhall,’’ ‘Sand 
Hog Heroes,’’ ‘‘South African Mail’’ 

Adaptation to environment and to advancing physi- 
cal frontiers—‘A Red, Red Apple,’ ‘‘Fair Ways of 
Munhall,’’ ‘‘Sand Hog Heroes,’’ ‘‘South African 
Mail’”’ 

Effects of invention and discoveries upon life— 
‘*A Red, Red Apple,’’ ‘‘Sand Hog Heroes,’’ ‘‘Seeing 
Stars,’’ ‘‘South African Mail,’’ ‘‘Exploring Space’’ 

Social provisions for cooperative living—‘‘Fair 
Ways of Munhall,’ ‘‘Sand Hog Heroes,’’ ‘‘Best- 
Loved Things Change Hands,’’ ‘‘South African 
Mail,’’ ‘‘News of Our Neighbors’’ 








Developing Program Activities for November 


Ideas for Red Cross Plays and Pageants 


ERY effective original dramatizations may be 

worked out in history, English, or auditorium 
classes to show the history, meaning, and work of 
the Red Cross. These do not often lend themselves 
to publication for general use, for the strength of 
their appeal may lie in use of local material. Cer- 
tainly the education received by the children who 
take part is increased when they work out their 
own presentation, based on research and a sound 
understanding of the ideals underlying the world- 
wide work of the Red Cross. As a help to any of 
you who are interested, one of these original exer- 
cises is summarized here. Any part that seems to 
you unsuitable for your own situation can be 
changed; or the idea and method may serve as a 
model for an entirely original production, worked 
out by your pupils. 

As a project in their social studies work, the high 
fifth grade of the Anthony Margil School, San An- 
tonio, Texas, presented a playlet ‘‘Pioneers in 
Health,’’ which dramatized the growth of the hu- 
mane spirit and the advance of science in alleviating 
human suffering. The plan of the social studies 
program was explained by Miss Inez Foster, of the 
Elementary Education Department: 

“In the Elementary Department the chief theme of the 
social studies is living together in a rapidly changing 
society. The basis of this social living is tolerant under- 
standing in an interdependent world. 

“The course in social studies begins with the deepening 
and extending of children’s experiences and interests 
through activities related to life about them—their games, 
pets, toys, and home relationships. From this, the social 
course leads to the study of understanding of the con- 
tributions and interdependence of various sections of the 
community, the city, the state, and the whole nation. The 
culminating unit in the Elementary Department is the 


interdependence of nations of the world in trade, music, 
art, literature, science contributions, and health activities.” 


Miss Angie Weibling, teacher of the fifth grade, 
explained the unit dramatized: 


“The course of study for the high fifth grade includes a 
knowledge of some of the contributions made to the world 
by the different nations, and the interdependence of peo- 
ples of the world. I took as my unit Pioneers in Health. 

“The children’s objective was a study of lives and 
achievements of a few of the men and women who have 
improved our living conditions by their labors and dis- 
coveries. The culminating activity was a dramatization 
of four episodes. The children made their own very sim- 
ple costumes and properties. In presenting the scenes 
they had no memorized lines but lived their parts so fully 
that many of the spoken parts were impromptu, so, conse- 
quently, were different at each presentation.” 


The episodes follow: 

Episode One—Contrasting the conditions of dirt, misery, 
and neglect found in a hospital in the Crimean Peninsula 
during the Crimean War before the coming of Florence 
Nightingale with improved conditions after her arrival. 

Interior of a hospital in the Crimea during the 
Crimean War. Wounded men on the floor; rats run- 
ning over men; doctor and orderly discussing the 
coming of Florence Nightingale and her nurses and 
expressing their opposition to her coming; sudden 
knock at door; entrance of Florence Nightingale; 
inspection of terrible conditions of hospital; serving 
of unsuitable meal for sick; arrival of wounded men 
on stretchers, from the battlefield of Balaklava; 


valiant and unselfish work of nurses; sympathy and 
kindness of Florence Nightingale; conversations at 
night with wounded; letters written home for men; 
soldiers’ love for Miss Nightingale; men’s devotion 
to the “Angel of Crimea,’’ improved conditions in 
hospitals; speech from doctor telling of his change 
of mind regarding her work. 

Episode Two—Showing Louis Pasteur’s experiment on 
a human being in which he successfully used virus as a 
prevention for hydrophobia. 

Two women speaking as they sweep in front of 
their homes on a street of a French village; conver- 
sation about mad dogs and the recent discoveries 
of Louis Pasteur; appearance of mad dog; terror of 
people; appearance of small boy who is attacked 
by the dog; capture of dog; dog taken to laboratory 
of Louis Pasteur where it dies in convulsions; re- 
moval of brain of dog for purpose of making virus 
to cure hydrophobia; mother of boy brings him to 
Louis Pasteur; boy is frightened but kindness of 
doctor wins his confidence; injection of virus given; 
final cure of boy. 

Episode Three—Contrast of methods of operating before 
and after the discovery of anesthetics by Dr. Crawford 
William Long. ° 

1. Two cowboys near San Antonio sit playing a 
game and discussing the fact that Tom has not re- 
turned to camp; decide to look for Tom; find Tom 
whose horse has fallen on him two days before and 
broken his leg; cowboys carry Tom to San Antonio 
to doctor; doctor decides on amputation; cowboys 
sit on Tom while doctor amputates leg. 

II. Two nurses prepare operating room and steri- 
lize instruments; patient is carried in and placed on 
table; doctor and assistant enter; ether administered 
by assistant; painless operating. 

Episode Four—Showing the horror of a disaster when 
there was no organized relief and then showing how relief 
measures would be handled today by the Red Cross in a 
similar disaster. 

An Italian street carnival is going on; girls dance 
and sing; a fruit seller cries his wares; suddenly 
Vesuvius erupts causing destruction of village on 
mountain side; much misery and confusion reigns 
because there is no organized help in times of disas- 
ter; a Red Cross tent stands at the side from which 
Red Cross nurses dispense food, clothing, and medi- 
cal supplies as a demonstration of how such a situa- 
tion would have been handled had there been such 
an organization in the days of the destruction of 
Pompeii. 

Closing—Red Cross song by east. 

Materials—Stretcher and all properties were planned 
and made by children. Stretchers: (two) poles upon which 
were fastened army blankets, loaned by the Red Cross. 
Rats made of paper fastened on erasers. Dog’s head 
made of cloth slipped over boy’s head, colored with brown 
crayolas, red foam made of cotton. Cotton colored with 
mercurochrome. Football pump used to give injections 
for prevention of hydrophobia. Sterilizer for surgical in- 
struments made of beaver board covered with silver paper 
to which insulated wire was attached; stand of wood. 
Forceps made of hot plate lifter. Ether mask made of 
strainer. School table for operating table. Appendix and 
dog’s brain made of clay. Vesuvius made of wooden 
frame—crater was basket covered with old window shades. 


Village on side paper houses, goats, grapevines and olive 
trees—sponges dyed green and mounted on twigs; lava— 


excelsior dyed red and thrown from top by boy inside; 
smoke caused by beating erasers together which throws 
out chalk dust; noise made on drum made of keg over 
which goat skin is stretched. Flowers made by children— 
fruit of clay (olives and lemons), grapes—marbles covered 
with purple crepe paper. Red Cross tent—wooden frame 
over which old window shades were stretched—large 
enough for children to come from—baskets of food, bun- 
dles of clothing. Medicine cabinet of wooden orange boxes. 

Costumes—Nurses: made by children. Doctors—masks 
made by girls—nurses’ costumes, loaned by our school 
nurse and worn backwards. Italian costumes borrowed 
from the family of one of the children. 


A Doll Play 


An appealing dialogue was worked out by the 
Junior members of Grants Pass, Oregon, as the en- 
tertainment feature for a Chapter meeting. First, 
the senior members held their business meeting, fol- 
lowed by the business meeting of the Junior mem- 
bers. Then a doll recently arrived from Sweden 
and an American doll about to start for Sweden 
exchanged their experiences. The dolls were oper- 
ated by two pupils, and their conversation was read 
by two others. Each doll endeavored to make the 
other feel at home in her environment, and the point 
of friendliest acquaintance and familiarity was nat- 
urally found in Junior Red Cross service. The dia- 


logue is too long to print, and much of it deals with 
local activity. The idea is a pretty one and could 
be worked out originally in other schools. 


Plays for Other Occasions 


A revised list of plays and pageants is available 
in mimeographed form from Headquarters offices. 
Titles are annotated briefly, suggesting the grades 
for which each is suitable, the theme of the play, and 
the number of actors required. 

A Christmas play for primary pupils is reviewed 
on the editorial page of the News. A somewhat more 
elaborate play ‘‘Around the World with Santa 
Claus,’’ by Florence Brewer Boeckel, may be ob- 
tained from the National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Two Counties at Work Together 


The admirable organization in rural schools, out- 
lined in the October GuipE For TEACHERS is more 
impressive because two counties, Racine and Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, are both using it. It was worked 
out by Miss McKEachron, County Superintendent in 
Racine, and Junior Red Cross Chairman, 


Flood Relief Work by Pittsburgh Teachers 


iy CONNECTION with the story “Fair Ways of 
Munhall’’ we report with especial pride some of 
the relief work done by teachers following the flood 
last spring. 

‘*When schools were closed, on March 18, the teach- 
ers immediately volunteered to help in behalf of the 
flood victims. Their service continued until the re- 
opening of the schools on March 30, 1936, and in 
some instances for a week longer. To understand the 
nature and value of the work they did, one must first 
understand about the various phases of the relief 
work required. 

‘‘On March 16 and 17, the flood waters caused a 
large number of residents to abandon their homes. 
These people fled to shelters of various kinds, and 
were then gathered into mass shelters, located in vari- 
ous parts of the city in churches, school buildings, and 
large halls. Sometimes the feeding of the refugees 
was done in other buildings nearby. 


‘*Sixteen hundred and seventy-five teachers gave 
volunteer service in ninety centers. They also served 
in fifty towns outside of Pittsburgh. They contributed 
$27,420.00 to the Red Cross Relief Fund and to other 
relief organizations $9,459.18, making total cash con- 
tributions of $36,879.18. 


‘‘They performed every known task required to 
render speedy and effective relief, without regard to 
race, creed, or color. No task was too small and none 
too great for them to carry through to a suecessful 
conclusion, under the direction of the Red Cross. 

‘‘They assisted in preparing and serving food to 
the refugees in mass shelters and in their own homes. 
Some made sandwiches and coffee in their own homes 
and served workers engaged in clearing up after the 
flood, and in general relief work. Their tasks included 
dish washing, scrubbing, sewing; contributing, col- 


lecting and distributing food, clothing, toys, supplies, 
and money ; doing clerical work and warehouse work; 
helping care for refugees in mass shelters, cleaning 
up after flood; patrol duty; relief and case work; 
printing record forms for Red Cross, supervision of 
relief work, work on school furniture for flooded 
schools, assistance in medical ear. 

‘*Ninety-four teachers housed 284 refugees in their 
homes for a period varying from one night to three 
weeks. Three hundred seventy teachers loaned their 
automobiles and drove their cars, paying for their own 
gas and oil. In this service they transported refugees, 
medical supplies, food, and supplies to other towns 
in the flooded area, and to nurses, relief workers, 
regular workers who could not get home because the 
street-cars were not running; distributed water, coal, 
milk, candles, groceries, and collected supplies and 
contributions being donated. Sixteen teachers visited 
the homes of their pupils caught in the flooded area 
and rendered direct aid to the families. 

‘“They served also as ambulance drivers, and truck 
drivers, in searching for flood victims, reseuing flood 
victims, salvaging household goods, entertaining refu- 
gees in mass shelters, attending to home duties to 
relieve other members of the family to do relief work, 
doing carpenter work in warehouses, ete. 

‘Working under stress and excitement many of 
the teachers worked many and long hours, often fore- 
going eating in order that their tasks might be com- 
pleted promptly. There were many instances of 
working from 10 to 24 and even to 30 hours before 
workers took over the tasks. Many times, when a job 
was finished at one place they reported to another 
place to relieve others or to start some new and nec- 
essary work required. A large number of the teach- 
ers worked in from three to four different places dur- 
ing the period of the flood.”’ 








Fitness for Service for November 


The Relation of Food to Health 


HE story ‘‘A Red, Red Apple’’ in this issue of 
the News is admirable new material for study of 
the relation of diet to health. 

The Red Cross Adviser on instruction in Nutrition, 
Miss Melva B. Bakkie, contributes the following sum- 
mary of more recent scientific thought on the relation 
of growth to health: 

‘*To build a healthy, well-developed body one must 
have an adequate diet, an environment providing 
hygenie surroundings, fresh air, sunlight, and con- 
ditions favorable to both mental and physical health, 
a body free from physical defects, and good general 
health habits. 

‘‘During growth, substances must be provided for 
building new tissues. This is true also during ath- 
letie training when muscles are being built up. 

‘‘The diet is adequate when it provides food for the 
following purposes: Energies for all activities such 
as work, play, and the internal work of the body, for 
building new tissues and the repair and replacement 
of worn tissues, and for regulating or keeping the 
body in good running order. 

‘‘Tf there is an insufficient supply of the minerals 
such as calcium and phosphorus, and Vitamin D, the 
growth of bones will be stunted, and irregular teeth 
and malformed jaws and tooth decay will result. An 
abundant supply of these substances is needed for 
the building and maintaining of healthy bones and 
teeth. The vitamins play an important part in devel- 
oping general vitality and power of resistance to 
infections and diseases. 

‘*Milk and eggs provide the substances best suited 
for building new tissues. These foods should be 
provided in liberal amounts. 


Growth as an Index of Health 


‘*Steady growth from month to month accompa- 
nied by sound sleep, good appetite, vitality, and 
energy is a good indication of health. 

‘‘One way of watching our own growth and devel- 
opment is to take weight monthly and take height 
semi-annually or annually. Observe the trend of 
each child’s own weight record over a period of 
several months rather than making comparisons with 
a standard of expected weights. A weight chart 
ean be kept by each child to plot weight from month 
to month. If he fails to make regular gains or an 
upward trend on weight chart, a careful check 
should be made on the daily diet, as to kind and 
amounts of food, eating habits, and general health 
habits. Begin the association of habits with trends 
on weight charts. 

‘*The following activities provide opportunity for 
observation, reading, and investigation of relation 
of food to growth and health.’’ 

1. For a short-time demonstration of the relation of 
food to growth secure two young white rats, just weaned, 
of same size and sex. Keep in separate cages. Feed one 
milk and bread and one bread and water. Allow them to 
eat all they want. The rats should be weighed at the 
beginning and weekly thereafter. A weight chart should 
be kept on each. It illustrates trends and can be used in 
furthering discussion. Neither diet is adequate, but where 


time is a factor, striking results can be secured to show 
that the kind of food makes a difference and that milk 
provides more of the substances essential to growth. The 


home economics department of the school will have helpful 
suggestions to offer. 

2. Secure series of eleven nutrition charts prepared by 
Bureau of Home Economics, for 50c from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Chart No. 2 on “Growth may be Controlled by Diet” 
shows the difference food made in the growth of twin rats. 
Pictures of the skeletons of these rats illustrate the effect 
of a poor and a good diet in developing the bedy’s 
framework. 

Chart No. 3 shows the protein foods essential for build- 
ing muscles and all tissues. The effect of an insufficient 
and sufficient supply on growth is illustrated. 

Chart No. 4 shows the foods for building strong bones 
and teeth. 

Chart No. 7 shows the need for vitamin A for growth 
and prevention of certain infections. 

Chart No. 9 shows the need for vitamin C for healthy 
gums and teeth. 

Chart No. 10 shows the need for vitamin D for good 
bones and teeth. 

8. Secure from the National Dairy Council, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, a series of three pictures 
of twin animals such as chickens, pigs, dogs, showing the 
difference milk made. The effect on growth is illustrated 
by pictures. These sell for 18c a single copy. 

4. Secure from your Red Cross Headquarters office, the 
reprint of “Dinner Is Served at the South Pole” by Ethel 
M. Smith, NH 608. This story illustrates the importance 
of the food supply to an expedition and classifies the prin- 
cipal vitamin foods in pictures. 

5. References for Teachers: 

Nutrition Work with Children—Revised Edition—Lydia 
J. Roberts, Chapters XI and XIV, 

Nutrition and Physical Fitness—Revised Edition—L. 
Jean Bogert, 

Food and Health—Henry C. Sherman, 

Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls—Mary S. Rose 


Avoiding Accidents in the Kitchen 


Falls in the kitchen can be avoided by anchoring 
mats, wiping up liquid or foods spilled, and having a 
substantial kitchen ladder, or very solid chair to climb 
én instead of standing on rickety makeshifts. 

Fires and burns can be avoided by keeping matches 
in a fireproof container and out of reach of smal! 
children, by not starting fires with kerosene, by never 
using gasoline or cleansing fluid in the kitchen, by 
not leaving towels or clothes where they can catch 
on fire, by being careful in the use of holders. 


Sealding can be avoided by turning handles of pans 
inward so that they will not be brushed off the stove 
as people pass, and by not using pans or kettles on 
which the handles have loosened. 

Cuts can be avoided by keeping knives in a place 
where they can be picked up easily by the handles, by 
being careful never to pick up a knife by the blade, 
by eutting away from oneself, and never towards one’s 
hand or body. 

Young members should be careful not to use 
matches, or kitchen utensils, or father’s tools without 
permission; and only after parents have taught the 
correct ways to hold and use them. If such a ruling 
hurts young dignity, perhaps children can be com- 
forted by the explanation that it is not so much be- 
cause they are small as because the utensils are large 
—made for grown-up size and strength. Perhaps 
parents will help by providing tool chests and kitchen 
wares the right size. Skill in using these will prepare 
for use of regular ones when hands and muscles have 
grown ready for it. 





A Red, Red Apple 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Illustrations by Lloyd Coe 


HILIP lay on the deck of the Philadelphia 

Merchantman, bound from Amsterdam to 

Philadelphia. His bed was a sour, straw- 
filled mattress propped against a large sea-chest 
which was lashed to the rail. He was fourteen 
years old, but he looked as tall as a grown man. 
His cheeks were sallow, his eyes sunken, his lips 
swollen, and there were sores on his face. A 
sailor spoke to him, stepping carefully over his 
body, but he made no answer. 

The Philadelphia Merchantman was a fairly 
large ship for the year 1736, but it would not 
have been large for the year 1936 when the 
Queen Mary was launched. It was only about 
one-twentieth as long as the Queen Mary, yet 
it had had on it three hundred passengers. Now 
it had one hundred and fifty. 

The sailor said, “Cheer up, sonny!” Philip 
had known only German until a month ago, but 
now he understood a good deal of English. It 
was a month since he and his mother and little 
brother had left Plymouth in England, three 
months since they had left Herrnhut in 
Saxony, to travel down the Elbe to Rotter- 
dam and then across the English Channel to 
Plymouth. 

Suddenly the light changed—that was clear to 
anyone who had been at sea only a little while. 
It would have been clear to Philip had anything 
been clear. He had listened carefully to the cap- 
tain and the mate, and had learned to foretell 
bad weather. He had even scrambled up 
into the rigging and helped sailors with the 
ropes. 

The captain turned from the rail where he 
stood leaning his chin on his clasped hands. He 
was a short, broad man with legs which looked 
as though they were purposely bowed so that 
he might keep his balance on a slanting deck. 
Before he reached Philip’s side he had to step 
over many passengers lying on mattresses or on 
the bare boards. He not only saw the change 
in the light; he felt the tiniest quiver of the 
ship. 

“Warnings from above and beneath,” he 
thought. ‘Well, Philip, how are you?” 

Philip knew that this was the captain, though 
he could not see distinctly between his swollen 
eyelids. He turned his head the least bit toward 
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his mother who sat beside him. If there were 
anything to be said, she would say it for him; 
she was always there, always waiting to help 
him. 

“He thanks you, sir,” she said. 
pain.” 

The captain’s lips twitched—if the boy had 
less pain that meant only that he was less able 
to feel pain. He saw the eyes of Philip’s mother 
seeking his. She had, he believed, felt the vibra- 
tion which ran from timber to timber in the 
ship’s hull. He gave his head a little shake and 
went to the bow. 

Philip’s mother pulled the covers over his 
shoulders. They had plenty of covers—the large 
sea chest was theirs. Philip’s lips moved; it was 
not possible to hear what he said, but she didn’t 
need to hear in order to understand. The Ger- 
man words meant, “A red, red, apple!” 

His mother wished to take his thoughts away 
from a red, red, apple. He had talked about 
grapes and plums and pears and even about cab- 
bages and onions and potatoes and beans and 
peas, but now he talked about a red, red, apple. 
Nature sent with the scurvy which afflicted half 
the passengers and crew a frantic longing for 
the simple remedy—fresh fruits and vegetables. 
There was plenty of food; the cargo consisted 
partly of mammoth English cheeses shipped to 
Pennsylvania. But the supply of food most 
needed was exhausted. 

None had the scurvy as badly as Philip; none 
longed so desperately for fruit and vegetables. 
He could have a gull or a stormy petrel or a 
dolphin or even a shark but not a red, red, 
apple. 

“Think of the castles and fortresses you saw 
along the River Elbe, Philip!” urged his mother. 
She almost added, “Think of the vineyards!” 
But she caught herself in time. “Don’t think 
of the vineyards and don’t think of your little 
brother, or the old people, or the infants, all 
buried in the ocean,” she pleaded in her own 
mind, as though he could read her thoughts. 
“Think of the beautiful cities—Dresden and 
Hamburg and Magdeburg,” she said. “How 
many German boys have seen as much as you? 
Think of——” 

Philip’s mother stopped speaking. She saw 


[67] 


“He has less 
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the captain turn from the bow and 
heard him shout. The poor people 
lying on the deck tried to sit up. The 
sky was darkening; they would have 
to go below and stay there in the close 
air, pressed together, sick and well. 
They would be tossed up and plunged 
down and dashed from side to side. 
She talked louder and louder so that 
Philip might hear her instead of the 
‘aptain shouting to the sailors. 

“Think of the brethren, Philip— 
how they were persecuted! How 
they were burned at the stake! How 
they were driven from their homes. 
Think of the wars that turned their 
lovely land into a wilderness where 
wolves howled!” 

“T want a red, red, apple,” mur- 
mured Philip through his stiff lips. 

His mother talked still louder. 
“Think of where we're going—to 
Pennsylvania where there’s peace and 
plenty, where men live side by side 
in friendship. The journey’s half 
over; we'll soon see our relatives. 
have troubled us. 
live. Think _ 

The ship jumped, like a dog trying to break 
his leash. The motion threw Philip’s mother 
almost across his body. Philip did not feel her 
weight. “I want,” he said, “a red, red, apple.” 

Still talking, his mother began to drag the 
mattress with its light weight toward the hatch- 
way. 

“IT won't go into that foul hold,” shouted a 
man. “I’d rather die!” 

“You must go into the hold,” insisted a sailor. 
“The storm may not last long. We're nearing 
land—don’t give up now.” 

The sailor lifted Philip in his arms and stepped 
down the ladder-like stairway. ‘God help him!” 
he thought. The ship gave a lurch and he 
amended his prayer. “God help us all!” He 
looked back pityingly into the black depths, then 
closed the hatchway. 

It was Tuesday afternoon when the passengers 
were shut into the hold; it was Thursday when 
the hatehway was opened. The sailors helped 
those who were able to climb on deck; others 
they lifted, including three little children who 
were dead. 

Philip’s mother lay for a while beside him; 
then, a little revived, she sat up. The crew were 
busy bracing a new mast to the stump which 
remained. The fresh air and sunshine were like 
medicine; she began to hope and pray. 
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One long roll of thunder bad not died away before another began 


The captain came after a while and looked 
down at Philip. The passengers had ceased to 
ask him questions except by the despairing look 
in their eyes. It would be another month at 
least before they reached Philadelphia. 

“What does he say?” inquired the captain. 

“He longs for an apple, sir.” 

“Apple trees don’t grow in the sea,” thought 
the captain, grimly. He walked to the rail and 
there the mate joined him. The sailors looked 
in their direction, then out over the ocean. A 
word ran round the ship like something carried 
on the breeze, now in a strong loud tone; now 
in a faint tone like an echo. 

“A ship! A ship!” 

“Tt may be a pirate ship,” whispered the pas- 
sengers one to another. Two weeks ago the 
word would have made their hearts stand still; 
now they were too weak to be alarmed. 

“T wouldn’t care if it was a pirate ship if it 
brought me a red apple,” whispered Philip to 
his mother. 

“Whether it’s a pirate ship or not, it’s gone,” 
said a sailor. 

A woman stood beside the brick fireplace hol- 
lowed in the deck. She was frying a slice of meat 
in a little pan; in her weakness she overturned 
it and the fat flamed high. A word worse than 
“Pirates!” ran from tongue to tongue. “Fire! 
Fire!” 

“We can do nothing but jump into the sea,” 
thought Philip’s mother. 


“We'll not do that unless there’s no hope.” 

The fire died down; the woman who had over- 
turned the pan lay near Philip sobbing her re- 
lief. The captain and the mate stood together 
by the rail. Suddenly the mate turned to the 
crowded deck. “A boxing-match this after- 
noon!” he shouted. “The captain and I will 
box and there will be games for the children.” 

There was no boxing-match. When the games 
and boxing were to begin, the captain and the 
mate were looking after the ship, the sailors were 
furling the sails and helping the passengers.down 
into the hold. It was still early afternoon but 
the sky was black. From horizon to horizon 
flashed streams of fire. One long roll of thunder 
had not died away before another began. The 
Germans were terrified—there were no such 
storms in Saxony. 

The man who had refused on Tuesday to go 
into the hold remained on deck; so also did 
Philip and his mother. When the storm was 
past Philip’s mother brought him a cup of broth. 

“Drink it,” she commanded, wildly. ‘You 
must, Philip! Without you, I have nothing to 
live for. The captain says we must keep up our 
courage.” 

Philip swallowed half a cup. His weakness 
and wretchedness were as bad as pain. The mate 
spoke to him but he did not hear. ‘Tomorrow 
you must watch the games, Philip.” 

The captain beat the mate at boxing. “At 
the next match the mate will beat the captain,” 
thought Philip’s mother, amused. 
“They'll take turns beating 
each other, to help the days 
pass.” 


The night was warm and 
quiet. For two days no one 
had died but now it seemed 


certain that Philip would die. 
The passengers came and looked 
at him. “He was a good boy, 
and a handsome boy,” they 
said. “We must bow to the will 
of God.” 

The man who was speaking 
looked not down at Philip but 
across the rail at the ocean, blue 
like a dark sapphire with little 
lines of white foam. The cap- 
tain and the crew had been look- 
ing at the ocean. “A ship!” the 
passengers began to cry. “A 
ship!” 

The sailors climbed aloft. The 
Philadelphia Merchantman 
changed its course; with the 


wind whistling in the rigging, it traced a wide, 
wide curve on the water. These beautiful white 
sails could not belong to pirates! They could 
see the name on her bow—Snow Maiden. 

‘“‘We’re lowering a boat!” cried the passengers. 

Philip’s mother could see past the sea-chest. 
It was true, a boat was being lowered. She began 
to talk wildly. “Philip! The sailors are rowing 
the captain to the great ship! Perhaps he’ll 
bring something back!”’ She didn’t dare to say, 
“Perhaps he'll bring a red apple;” that would 
be .cruel.. “Perhaps. he’ll bring some. potatoes, 
Philip!” ‘ 

All the passengers who could walk went to the 
rail. The captain had taken a half-dozen cloth- 
wrapped cheeses with him. He clambered up 
the side of the Snow Maiden, then the cheeses 
were hoisted. Shouts and laughter sounded 
across the water. 

Philip’s mother sat holding his hand. His 
hand was warm; she could not believe that her 
long sorrow would end in despair. The ship 
rocked gently. “The captain has returned and 
we're on our way,” she thought. She bowed her 
head. “I'll submit to God’s will. But I didn’t 
expect to see the day when I would bury both 
my children in the deep, cold ocean.” Suddenly 
she lifted her head. She couldn’t be mistaken— 
Philip’s hand stirred in hers. The passengers 
were laughing, crying, calling. “Philip! Open 
your eyes, Philip! Look up!” 

Philip opened his eyes, in them a spark of life, 





‘Philip! The sailors are rowing the captain to the great ship!” 
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but not much more. The captain himself knelt 
beside him. In one hand he held his open case- 
knife, in the other an apple, a little shrunken 
perhaps, but very red. With his case-knife he 
began to scrape the apple into pulp. He slipped 
the point between Philip’s lips and pushed off 
the pulp with his thumb. The sailors were lift- 
ing bags over the side; there was in the air 
the earthy smell of potatoes and better still 
the smell of onions, sweeter than the sweetest 
perfume. 

Philip looked at his mother and at the captain 


Fair Ways 


and the sailors and the passengers crowding 
round. He finished the apple and ate a scraped 
potato. 

“How do you feel?” inquired the captain. 

“I feel that I’m going to see Pennsylvania,” 
he answered faintly. 

Philip was right. He did see Pennsylvania, 
not in another day, but in another month. Long 
before that he was back climbing the rigging. 
He saw Pennsylvania first from a perch high on 
the mast and shouted “Land! Land!” as though 
he had never been sick a single day. 


of Munhall 


HELEN DONNELLY 


N A SULTRY afternoon in August, boys 
() and girls hurried from every direction 

toward the Neighborhood House in the 
little town of Munhall, Pennsylvania, on the 
Monongahela River, seven miles southeast of 
Pittsburgh. 

Towering stacks pierced the smoke that hung 
like a blanket over rising mist from the river. 
The eager, happy faces of the children contrasted 
strangely with the faded, soot-covered building 
that offered them a haven from the dusty streets. 

When the Monongahela River went on a 
rampage last March, three feet of water flooded 
the first floor of the Neighborhood House. Fur- 
nishings and equipment in the gymnasium, 
kindergarten, sewing room, and auditorium were 
completely destroyed. Gloomy indeed were the 
days that followed. But the Junior Red Cross 
“ame to the rescue.* Everything that was lost 
has been replaced and the youngsters are happy 
again. 

Excitement ran high as the children filed 
through the little arched doorway. It was evi- 
dent that something unusual was afoot. And 
this is what it was all about: 

The Community Fund, which provides the 
money that makes it possible for Munhall 
Neighborhood House to operate, had invited the 
members to take part in the big Humanitarian 
Exposition to be held in Pittsburgh during the 
week of November 8. Seventy-nine other social 
agencies will be represented at the “Fair,” as the 
children call it, so Munhall must be on its toes. 

Now it is one thing to go to a fair just for fun, 
but to “take part” in a fair, and to represent 
your own Neighborhood House, is quite another 
matter. 

It was to be decided at the meeting just what 
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Munhall would contribute to the big event. 

Director Clyde E. Murray called the meeting 
to order and asked for suggestions. 

“A one-act play!” offered the leader of the 
class in drama. 

“Songs!” suggested the head of the music 
class. 

“A marionette show!” said the leader of a 
group which had built a miniature stage and 
made marionette dolls. 

“An exhibit of manual arts!” 

“Athletic stunts!” 

Each leader wanted to contribute.from his own 
department. 

“We want to be different,’ someone ventured. 
“Let’s stop and think what Munhall can have 
that no other social agency will think of.” 

“Tf we only had a history of the House, we 
might have a pageant.” The leader in dramatics 
was speaking again. A pageant, it was agreed, 
would be too long, but the idea was good. 

“Let’s ask Mr. Murray to tell us the history 
and we can make notes as he goes along. That 
ought to give us some ideas.” 

The director agreed. Chairs were drawn up, 
and the story began. 

“Many years ago the ground now occupied by 
Munhall and our next-door neighbor, Home- 
stead, was a vast tract of farmland. Early in 
the eighteen-seventies young Andrew Carnegie, 
lately from Scotland, purchased the land known 
as Munhall. The small shop he built on that 
ground has grown into the present steel plant 


* NOTE: The money used to replace these losses was 
taken from the sums contributed by Juniors all over the 
United States for the relief of the victims of last spring’s 
floods and tornadoes. See “Everybody Helped,” News, Sep- 
tember, 1936. 


that covers two miles of our river front. 
Your fathers and big brothers work 
there. The steel we see loaded every 
day, almost in our back yards, finds its 
way to the furthermost parts of the 
world. Children in every part of our 
own country, children in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, South America, read 
in their school books of the Homestead 
Steel Mills. The red glow from the 
furnaces, that reflects in the sky at 
night, has been an inspiration to great 
artists.” 

The children were interested, but no 
notes were being taken. 

“Having built his shop,” Mr. Murray 
continued, “Mr. Carnegie imported men 
from England and Ireland to work in it. 
Naturally they brought their families. 
Some of them settled in what we know 
as the Ravine, this little valley in the 
foothills of the Allegheny Mountains, 
running back from the Monongahela 
River. 

“Churches of several denominations 
were built in Homestead, but the people 
who settled in Munhall put up a little 
Methodist church of their own. That 
little church is now our Neighborhood 
House. 

“Tn this very room, more than sixty years ago, 
men and women offered thanks for a safe journey 
three thousand miles across the Atlantic and 
overland about four hundred and fifty miles more 
to their new home. How surprised they would 
be if they could see their little church now. An 
average of 850 individuals visit the Neighbor- 
hood House every week—some of them two or 
three times. If the people who put up this build- 
ing could see the plays you put on here, your 
marionette shows, and basketball games; if they 
could see the game room, watch the girls learning 
to cook and sew, and the boys doing carpentry 
work, attend our educational forums and movies, 
see our parties on special days—how amazed 
they would be! And how the women would 
smile if they could peek into our nursery, where 
mothers of today leave their babies when they 
go to work. There was nothing like that in the 
old days!” 

The children were listening attentively. 

“As years went by, the early employees were 
promoted to positions as foremen, and they 
moved up to the hills. Some of their children, 
educated in public schools, were working in the 
offices. As the first employees rose to higher 
positions, other men were brought from Europe 





One group bad built a miniature stage and made marionettes 


to take their places in the mills. These men 
were your fathers and grandfathers. They spoke 
many languages—Czech, Hungarian, Polish, 
German, Lithuanian, Croatian, Ukranian, Ser- 
bian, Russian, Italian, Swedish. They moved 
into the vacant houses. It was natural that they 
should form little national groups. On festival 
days, you have seen them dressed in native cos- 
tume, dancing and singing songs of. their home- 
lands.” 

The children 
rustle of paper. 
went on. 

“Unfortunately there has been little building 
here since your grandparents came to Munhall. 
Large families are the rule, and for a long time 
there has not been enough house rodm. Two or 
three families are living in houses built to ac- 
commodate only one family. There is little play 
space, but, thanks to the Community Fund, we 
are always able to come to the Neighborhood 
House for recreation.” 

The Director paused. 

“Any ideas yet?” he asked. 

“T’ll say!” “You bet we have,” chorused the 
leaders. 

“Take it easy now—one at a time. 


There was a 
The Director 


became alert. 
Pencils flew. 
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it to be, Steve?” 

“Songs and dances in native costume!”’ 

“All in favor, say ‘Aye’.” A mighty “AYE!” 
shook the rafters. 

“The ‘Ayes’ have it—and so ordered. We will 
now adjourn, to meet tomorrow afternoon to dis- 
cuss plans.” 

That night the cupboards in the little frame 
houses in Munhall were pulled topsy-turvy, 
trunks were ransacked, in the search for dresses, 


shoes, shawls, hats, from the old countries. Par- 
ents and grandparents were besieged. What 


dressing up there was! And what cavorting 
about in gayly colored basques, fitted oh so 
tightly, full skirts of flowered materials, black 
satin aprons and scarfs of gorgeous hues! As 
the search went on, everyone began to realize 
that outfitting a large group of boys and girls 
for the exposition was not going to be so easy. 
At the meeting the next day, it developed that 
plenty of costumes were available in grown-up 
sizes, but there were few costumes for children. 
Of course the boys and girls in Munhall wore 
American style clothes. They wouldn’t do at 
all! The leaders went into a huddle. 

They appealed to Mrs. Tomko. Mrs. Tomko 
speaks Polish, Czech, Hungarian, and most of 


There must be a Polish polka, and a Hungarian czardas! 
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the other languages of Munhall, and often acts 
as interpreter for the foreign-speaking residents. 
But what was more important, at the moment, 
was the fact that Mrs. Tomko knows the correct 
dress for the Polish maiden, the correct dress for 
the Hungarian married woman, as well as the 
dress and customs of other countries to be repre- 
sented. It was not the first time Mrs. Tomko 
had been called upon in difficulties. And this is 
how she solved the problem. 

A model costume for each nationality would 
be set up in the sewing room of the Neighbor- 
hood House and each girl would make her own 
costume. The women would make costumes for 
the boys. How glad the girls were that they had 
the new sewing equipment in time for this im- 
portant work! 

The costume problem solved, thoughts turned 
to the dances that would be performed at the 
Fair. There must be a Polish polka, and a Hun- 
garian ezardas! 

The American dancing instructor knew the 
routines of these dances, but it was decided that, 
at her side during rehearsals, would be Slavs and 
Hungarians, to give those little touches that only 
natives can properly interpret—the shrug of the 
shoulder, the twist of the head, the roguish 
glance, the laugh, the bits of song that 
accompany the patter of feet. 

The old country songs presented new 
difficulties. The instructor of music 
was dismayed to find that few of them 
can be had in printed form. When he 
called his first class he was delighted to 
learn that the children are familiar with 
the melodies. True, the children were 
vague indeed about the words, but 
again parents were called in to help. 
When the groups from Munhall appear 
at the Fair, their pronunciation will be 
correct, and just the proper emphasis 
and swing will be given to their songs. 

Rehearsals have been going on regu- 
larly since that sultry afternoon in Au- 
gust when the first meeting was called. 

Bolts of materials, boxes of cunning 
little buttons, yards and yards of rib- 
bons have been fashioned into stunning 
costumes. Delicate embroidery has been 
woven into brilliant red, blue, and yel- 
low scarfs. 

On November 8, the children will 
take their places at the Community 
Fund’s Exposition, happy in the knowl- 
edge that everything they wear, every- 
thing they do, will have been accom- 
plished through their own efforts. 


NE April day 
() in 1924, the 

passengers on 
ferryboats plying 
across the Hudson 
River were startled 
to see an immense 
geyser of water 
spout fifty feet high 
above the stream. 
Nobody had _ ever 
seen such an amaz- 
ing spectacle in the 
Hudson and every- 
body excitedly asked 
questions. What 
could have hap- 
pened to the river 
bed? Were bombs 
exploding? Would 
there be more gey- 
sers? 

The sand _ hogs 
working in the mud 
and silt below the 
river knew exactly 
what had happened. The compressed air that 
enabled them to burrow through the earth had 
found a weak spot between the tail of the driv- 
ing shield and the unfinished tunnel ring and 
had blown a section of the tunnel through the 
river bed to the upper air. 

Immediately the air pressure inside the shield 
dropped from fifteen pounds to seven, the silt the 
men had been loosening was hurled back on 
them, and the river water poured in. If they did 
not act quickly, the men would be drowned. 
Instantly, each sand hog sprang to the flying 
gangway patterned after a diving-bell, at the 
top of the driving shield, and raced along this to 
an emergency lock. Through this lock they were 
speedily hauled up to the open air. Not a life 
was lost. The engineers of the tunnel had per- 
fected a way of escape, and the workmen had 
been trained how to make use of it. 

That “blow’—as such an accident is called— 
happened during the construction of the wonder- 
ful Holland Tunnel, through which vehicles now 
shuttle back and forth beneath the Hudson. All 
sand hogs, however, have not been so fortunate 





Working gang in a man lock, where the air pressure is being 
gradually reduced to that of the atmosphere above ground 


Sand Hog Heroes 
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as these were. Once 
four men who were 
digging a tunnel for 
a subway under the 
East River were 
blown right through 
their roof of mud 
and gravel. One of 
them, still alive, 
was dragged aboard 
a tugboat at the 
scene of the explo- 
sion. But that was 
before tunnel engi- 
neers constructed 
flying gangways to 
rescue under-river 
workmen. 

Yet, in spite of all 
safety devices, the 
sand hog is_ beset 
with countless 
perils, because na- 
ture has not fitted 
man to burrow in 
the depths of the 
earth like a mole. Without the sand hog, how- 
ever, the piers of great bridges could not be built, 
nor the foundations of skyscrapers, nor the tun- 
nels that carry modern traffic. It was he who 
shoveled the earth to make the hole, thirty feet 
in diameter and almost two miles long, that 
forms the great Holland Tunnel beneath the 
Hudson. To accomplish such a feat, a man must 
be exceptionally strong, remarkably daring, and 
possess both the miner’s skill in excavating, 
timbering, and blasting, and the deep-sea diver’s 
knowledge of the use of compressed air. 

To build that tunnel, engineers and sand hogs 
battled for seven years against the forces of 
nature. First, huge shafts, with double walls of 
steel, were sunk by compressed air near the bank 
of the river, two on each side, since the tunnel 
was to have one tube for each lane of traffic. 
Within these shafts thick steel driving shields 
were constructed. These are gigantic cylinders, 
each with a rim equipped with a cutting edge. 
The shields were then filled with compressed air 
and enormous jacks pushed them through open- 
ings in the shafts to begin their journey through 
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Even airy structures like the Tri-borough bridge in New York must bave 


deep foundations 


the earth under the river bed. At the front of 
each shield, shut off by a steel bulkhead, was a 
working pocket, and in this, supplied with com- 
pressed air to hold the water at bay, the sand 
hogs dug through silt and mud with pickaxe and 
shovel. 

The soil they loosened was loaded on cars 
worked by electric locomotives that carried it to 
the air shaft, up which it was hoisted. Mean- 
while as the sand hogs burrowed forward, other 
men at the rear of the shield built the iron rings 
that made the lining of the tunnel. These rings, 
each two and one-half feet long, were bolted to- 
gether and the seams were calked and cemented. 
When a hole had been dug at the front and a ring 
was finished, the hydraulic jacks thrust the driv- 
ing shield forward again; and so the tunneling 
went on, at the rate of about fifteen feet in a day. 

Every time the shield was shoved forward, the 
air pressure was reduced to admit material 
through openings in the bulkhead, and then the 
working pocket would be filled with fog. That 
was a tense moment for the sand hogs. If the 
lessened air power should be insufficient to with- 
stand the pressure of the enveloping mud the 
wall of earth would cave in and smother them. 
If the shield’s cutting edge should strike a 
boulder, they would have to leave their steel 
pocket and drill holes for dynamite to blast the 
rock from the way. And if there should be a 
blowout they might instantly be shot upward 
through the roof of mire or be drowned. En- 


gulfed in slime up to their knees, unable to see 
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a foot ahead of them because of 
fog, the sand hogs waited while 
the shield was pushed ahead 
thirty inches; then when it 
stopped and the air pressure was 
increased again, they removed 
the barrier of boards at the front 
of their working pocket, drove 
timbers into place by hand- 
operated jacks to hold the floor 
of the river, and went on digging 
a hole through the earth. 

Such work as this is only made 
possible by the use of com- 
pressed air, since by that means 
the air pressure in the tunnel 
counterbalances the pressure of 
the outside water and keeps the 
river from breaking in. At every 
moment while he is working, the 
sand hog’s life depends on the 
current of air that is sent 
through the iron pipes by the 
compressors in the power houses. 
For three hours he works; then enters a safety 
lock where the pressure is gradually reduced to 
that of the normal outside atmosphere, for 
should he come too quickly into the upper air 
the sand hog, like the deep-sea diver hauled too 
rapidly from the water, might suffer from caisson 
disease, or “bends.” To prevent this, he stays 
in the lock for from ten minutes to an hour, de- 
pending on the depth at which he has been work- 
ing. After a rest of three hours above ground he 
returns for another stretch of mole-like labor. 

What sort of men are these sand hogs? Like 
steeplejacks and those who swing on the cat- 
walks of high bridges, they are born adventurers, 
eager to use their brains and brawn in daring 
feats, and full of confidence in their ability to 
succeed in what they attempt. Like all adven- 
turers, they like to roam the world; but New 
York City is a magnet that attracts most of 
them. Almost always there is a skyscraper to 
be built on Manhattan Island or a bridge or tun- 
nel to be constructed between Manhattan and 
Long Island or New Jersey. The first tunnel 
was dug beneath the Hudson in 1904. The chief 
engineer was an Englishman and he brought 
many sand hogs over from his native land and 
from Ireland. These men, well trained in under- 
river work, became superintendents and foremen 
in the Holland Tunnel construction. Most of 
the actual sand hogs were Poles and Negroes 
from the West Indies. 

Unlike the miner, the sand hog usually digs in 
soft mud that may cave in under the weight of 
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the river; but sometimes he strikes a rock, and 
then, like the miner, he must use dynamite. The 
driving shield can not plow through that wall. 
But one bit of carelessness in handling powder 
might destroy everyone in the tunnel. 

Every precaution is taken to safeguard the 
workmen. The powder magazines for the Hol- 
land Tunnel were built on trapdoors at the end 
of river piers, where in case of an accident, the 
explosive could instantly be dumped in the 
water. The powder was brought from the maga- 
zine to the tunnel shaft in a box painted red, the 
exploder in a red box striped with yellow. Then 
every electric light in the driving shield was 
turned off, since all parts of the shield were drip- 
ping wet and there must be no leakage of elec- 
tric current. 

The sand hogs would then drill holes in the 
rock wall and load them with powder. The 
actual work of dynamiting was in charge of two 
men, a blaster and a foreman, and no others were 
allowed in the tunnel. When all was ready the 
foreman gave the word and the blaster fired the 
train from a safe distance at the rear of the 


tunnel. There was a roar as the rock flew into 
pieces. The blaster waited; then went forward 


by himself to make certain that every hole the 
sand hogs had drilled and loaded had been fired. 

Through that clay and gravel, sticky as glue 
on pickaxe and spade, the driving shields must 
be driven with the most exact precision in order 
to keep the tunnel in a straight line and on the 
correct grade. Should the shield as it shoved 
forward through the uneven strata of the river 
bed be discovered to twist or turn even in the 
slightest degree from the route 
fixed by the engineers, the jacks 
that pushed the shield forward 
must be instantly stopped and 
the error corrected at the next 
thrust. 

It would be too expensive to 
turn off the air-compressors every 
night; so the tunneling con- 
tinues uninterruptedly through 
the twenty-four hours. The 
weather—snow, wind, rain or 
sun—has no influence on the 
sand hogs, whose rubber boots 
are always wet and whose clothes 
are always smeared with slime. 

Would you see them at work? 
Like the White Rabbit in Alice 
in Wonderland, you must first 
go down a hole in the earth; or 
to be more exact, climb down a 
ladder into an air lock. The air in 


that chamber is the same as that of the outside 
world; then the door by which you have entered 
is shut, and compressed air is let into the cham- 
ber from the tunnel by a valve and pipe. When 
the air in the lock is identical with that in the 
tunnel, you walk into the under-river world. 

It is hot in the tunnel. The lightest sound 
echoes with ear-splitting force. At first you grope 
your way in semi-darkness; then by the aid of 
powerful electric lights fixed to the roof you see 
broad-shouldered, brawny-armed men hoisting 
huge curved iron sections into place and bolting 
them. The lining of the tunnel is being made, 
and made so perfectly that no water can seep in. 
Beyond the lining-builders are other men who 
are shoveling mud and gravel into flat-topped 
sars, to be dumped outside. 

Beyond the cars, at the open front of the great 
shield that is rammed forward by hydraulic 
jacks, are the sand hogs, stripped to the waist 
and plastered with mud, who dig and dig, more 
like machines than men. Back-breaking work 
it is to hack a way through that wall of earth; 
and that work is done not in the fresh air under 
the open sky, but in a steamy, dripping hole by 
the glare of electric lights and in an atmosphere 
dependent entirely on the current of air sent 
through pipes from a power house far overhead. 

As you look at these men swinging their pick- 
axes or handling their shovels, you wonder that 
anyone should take to such a trade. But the 


marvelous tunnels in which you ride safely be- 
neath a great river are made possible only by the 
amazing pluck and perseverance of the danger- 
defying, indomitable sand hog. 
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Down where the work begins, “‘muckers” pass broken rock through 


a shield 
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Seeing Stars 


HAL B. ATKINSON, JR. 


NE of the most interesting of hobbies is 
amateur astronomy, a hobby which many 
people consider but pass up in a hurry, 

because they think a large sum of money must 
be spent for a telescope. Fortunately, this is 
untrue, for the only requirements are to be able 
to see and to have a good reliable chart of the 
heavens. Much can be learned with the naked 


eye; or more, of course, with opera or field 
glasses. 


Everyone should have some knowledge of the 
stars, planets, and the 
moon which pass in re- 


view over our heads, 
but it ean safely be said 
that not more than 


three people out of ten 
can identify or locate in 
the sky such constella- 
tions as Ursa Major or 
Cassiopeia, two of the 
easiest to find. The 
number of persons who 
would know what and 
where the ‘‘ecliptic’’ 
and “zodiac” are, would 
be even fewer. 

The beginner would 
be wise to get from the 
publie library a book 
with a good map of the 
constellations, such as 
“A Beginner’s Star 
Book,” by Kelvin Me- 
Kready. All such books 
have excellent explana- 
tions about the use of 
the maps, and the maps 
themselves are very 
clear. 

The easiest thing to 
find in the sky is the Big Dipper, or Ursa Major. 
From the accompanying diagram you will see 
that two of the stars in the Big Dipper point 
directly toward the North Star, Polaris. If you 
were at the North Pole, Polaris would be right 
overhead, but as you moved farther south it 
would sink lower and lower in the northern sky. 
Find the Big Dipper and follow the pointers. 
The first star you come to is the North Star. All 
of the constellations and stars appear to move 
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The author, with the telescope be made himself 


around that star. This is because of the rotation 
of the earth. Being almost directly over the 
North Pole all of the time, the North Star seems 
to remain stationary, while the constellations 
pass around it, as if the pole star were the hub 
of a wheel. The stars make one revolution 
around Polaris approximately every twenty-four 
hours, but there is four minutes’ difference be- 
tween star time and our time, so that a certain 
constellation will not be in the same place in the 
sky at the same time each night. It will be four 


minutes earlier each 
night. It is possible to 


tell what month of the 
year it is from the posi- 
tion of the stars. 


After locating the 
Big Dipper, try to 


make out Ursa Minor, 
or the Little Dipper. 
The North Star is the 
first star in its handle. 
Because there are not 
many bright stars in 
the Little Dipper you 
may have trouble find- 
ing it, but on a very 
clear night, if you have 
sharp eyes, you should 
be able to make it out. 
Almost opposite the 
Big Dipper on the other 
side of Polaris you will 
see a constellation that 
is very easy to locate, 
Cassiopeia, in the shape 
of a “W.” This con- 
stellation is named 
after Cassiopeia, who 
was avery beautiful but 
rain Queen of Ethiopia. 
Her husband was Cepheus, and her daughter, 
Andromeda. According to the Greek myth, Cas- 
siopeia was so vain and boasted so much about 
her beauty and the beauty of her daughter that 
the sea nymphs asked the gods to punish her. 
They did so by chaining Andromeda to a rock as 
a sacrifice to the sea monster, Cetus. She was 
rescued, however, by Perseus. Cassiopeia, whom 
they changed into a constellation (group of 
stars) was doomed to travel eternally around 





the North Pole. Her husband, 
Cepheus, is near her in the sky. 
With your star map you should be 
able to locate these constellations 
and many others such as Draco, the 
dragon, which to the ancient Greeks 
represented the serpent guarding the 
Garden of the Hesperides. 

A ray of light travels 186,300 miles 
in one second. In a minute it ad- 
vances more than eleven million 
miles, and in a year, nearly six mil- 
lion million miles. This great distance 
which light travels in a year is called 
the “light year” by astronomers, who 
often use it as the yardstick when 
they mention the distances of the 
stars. The distance to Proxima, the 
nearest star, is a little more than four 
light years. The reddish Arcturus is 
forty light years distant; that is why 
it was chosen as the star of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair of 1933. The light 
of Arcturus that reached the earth 
in 1933 was leaving the star forty 
years before, in 1893, when another 
world’s fair was in progress in Chi- 
cago. The brightness of the stars 
determines the magnitude in which they are 
classified by astronomers. There are twenty 
stars of the first magnitude. 

The “ecliptic” is an imaginary line circling 
the heavens, on which or near which the planets, 
the sun, and the moon pass. The “zodiac” is the 
space eight degrees on either side of this imagi- 
nary line from which the planets, the sun, and 
the moon never stray. The zodiac, or path of 
the planets, the sun, and the moon, lies through 
the following twelve constellations: Aries, the 
ram; Taurus, the bull; Gemini, the twins; Can- 
cer, the crab; Leo, the lion; Virgo, the virgin; 
Libra, the scales; Scorpius, the scorpion; Sagit- 
tarius, the archer; Capricornus, the sea goat; 
Aquarius, the water bearer; and Pisces the fish. 
The planets are known to be located within cer- 
tain of the constellations at specific times during 
the year; hence knowing the location of the 
various constellations serves as a guide to locat- 
ing the planets, of which there are nine, namely: 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto. 

For the amateur observer the Moon is a most 
interesting spectacle, with its innumerable crat- 
ers, its great dry seas and walled plains. With 
moderate power field glasses the Moon is seen 
much more clearly and with more detail than 
just with the naked eye. When observing the 
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This chart of the heavens shows the positions of these con- 
stellations at 8:00 P. M. each month during the year. Hold 
the chart so that Polaris, the North Star, will be in the 


center of the month you wish to see 


Moon with a telescope or field glasses, always do 
so when it is partly shadowed. The full Moon 
has the full glare of the Sun on it, and shows 
very little detail, but when it is partly shadowed 
many craters are visible along the edge of the 
shadow. The pull of gravity is only one-sixth 
as strong on the Moon as it is on the Earth. If 
you weigh 150 pounds here, you would only 
weigh twenty-five pounds there. 

In order better to observe the heavens, a tele- 
scope is most useful, and a fairly good reflecting 
telescope can be built with a little patience and 
time for as little as ten dollars, or even less. 
Most of us think of a telescope as a long tube 
containing lenses through which we squint with 
one eye while closing the other. This is called 
a refractor. In a reflecting telescope, a concave 
mirror is used at the bottom of the tube to bring 
the light rays to a focus at a given point where 
a prism or optically correct smaller mirror directs 
the light rays into a magnifying eyepiece. This 
is the type most generally used by amateurs, and 
instructions for its manufacture can be obtained 
from the book, “Amateur Telescope Making,” 
published by the Scientific American Press. 

If a person really is interested, it will not be 
hard to learn the answer to the old nursery 
rhyme, “Twinkle, twinkle little star, how I 
wonder what you are.” 
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Best-Loved Things Change Hands 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Illustrations by W. Langdon Kihn 


A-SING-I-NEMA unloaded Shosh-po-si 
from her father’s rattly cart, for the two 
had come to the Indian Trading Post to 

play with Naney and Rosamund while Na-sing- 
i-nema’s father and Nancy’s father were busy 
with other things. 

Shosh-po-si was a pet sheep and Rosamund 
was a doll, but the two little girls were best 
friends. Na-sing-i-nema lived on the Hopi mesa 
nearest the trading post, and Nancy at the trad- 
ing post. 

“IT have found the nicest pink sands,” Na- 
sing-i-nema announced, and so the two of them 
got the bottles they had been filling with the 
different colored sands of the Painted Desert and 
started to go to the place-of-the-pink-sand she 
had found. 

If Nancy had stayed with Na-sing-i-nema she 
would not have had such a fright, but it hap- 
pened that she wanted to catch the biggest 
horned toad she had ever seen, and when he 
hopped behind a rock she followed and stretched 
out her hand. 

Then she stopped as though turned to a stone 
herself, for there was a rattlesnake, coiled and 
nearly ready to strike. 

Na-sing-i-nema, fortunately, had followed, 
and in her hand was Nancy’s feather-tipped 
whip. There was no time to get help. Something 
must be done at once. Without hesitation Na- 
sing-i-nema thrust the whip forward, and 
stroked the snake’s head lightly, flicking the 
feather first on one side and then the other of 
his head. 

For so she had seen the Hopi men during their 
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dances bewilder the desert snakes; and as she 
had hoped, the rattler, annoyed and confused at 
this curious interruption, soon thought only of 
escape. Slowly the coils loosened and the snake 
slithered behind another rock and was gone. 

In five minutes Na-sing-i-nema had forgotten 
about the incident, but Nancy had been too 
frightened to forget. So when Na-sing-i-nema 
was ready to go back to the mesa, Nancy asked 
her to wait, and she hurried into the house. 

In a few minutes she reappeared carrying 
Rosamund dressed for traveling in her pink silk 
coat and bonnet. Hurriedly she thrust her into 
Na-sing-i-nema’s arms. 

“Take good care of her,” she said. “I really love 
her more than anything else that is my own.” 

Na-sing-i-nema stood, a little stiffly, holding 
Rosamund and considering Nancy’s_ words. 
There was no sound but the soft striking of a 
clock somewhere in the house. Finally the Hopi 
girl spoke. 

“Come,” she said. 

And she marched to the rattly cart where 
Shosh-po-si was already standing, waiting to be 
lifted in. 

Na-sing-i-nema took Nancy’s hand and laid 
it on the sheep’s back. “I give Shosh-po-si to 
you,” she said. “I love her more than anything 
else that is my own.” Then she turned and 
climbed quickly into the cart. 

She heard Shosh-po-si call but Na-sing-i-nema 
did not look back. Na-sing-i-nema held her eyes 
straight ahead, but Rosamund looked with in- 
terest at the scenery along the way to the mesa. 

Ta-las-me-si greeted her daughter with a 





smile. 
asked. 

“I have given Shosh-po-si to Nancy,” 
answered Na-sing-i-nema. After a little 
she added, “Nancy gave me her doll. 
It is the thing she loves best in the 
world.” 

“TI see,” said Ta-las-me-si gently. 

She did not praise, but she was 
pleased that her daughter had not hesi- 
tated in giving of her best. It was 
what any Indian girl should do. Though 
perhaps she was the only one who real- 
ized how difficult it must have been to 
give away Shosh-po-si, who had been 
Na-sing-i-nema’s closest companion 
ever since she was born. 

Morning after morning Na-sing-i- 
nema took her flock to graze as usual 
on the desert. She never said anything 
about missing her pet, but her ready 
laughter was gone, and when she came 
home at night she rarely played games 
any more with Lo-lo-mai, her small brother. 

It may have been a week later that early 
one morning an unexpected racket sounded 
outside the adobe dwelling. “Baa, baa, baa, 
baa—BAA!” 

Na-sing-i-nema almost stumbled in her eager- 
ness to get outside. ‘“Shosh-po-si, Shosh-po-si, 


“Where is Shosh-po-si?” she 


Shosh-po-si,” she called. 

Sure enough there was her pet, a shining col- 
lar around her neck, a big red bow sticking up 
ridiculously over her left ear, and Nancy was 
beside her. 

“T have brought Shosh-po-si to call,” said the 





— 


Shosh-po-si had Rosamund’s curls in ber mouth, and in another 


instant she was dragging her away 





There was a rattlesnake, coiled and nearly ready to strike 


white girl, and then a little breathlessly she 
added, “May I see Rosamund?” 

Now Rosamund had been sitting on the floor 
of the adobe dwelling looking straight ahead of 
her ever since she had arrived. There was a 
fixed, surprised look in her blue eyes, when Na- 
sing-i-nema came hurrying to her and snatched 
her up, brushing the dust from her pink finery, 
before she took her outside to Nancy. 

If Na-sing-i-nema had been glad to see Shosh- 
po-si, Nancy was just as glad to see Rosamund. 

“You have her coat and bonnet on, so you 
must have been going to take her out early this 
morning,” she said, twisting one of 
Rosamund’s curls over her fingers. 

“No,” said Na-sing-i-nema, pulling 
a little stick from Shosh-po-si’s creamy 
wool. “I was going with the flock to 
the Lone-Juniper.” 

“Oh!” said Nancy. 

Suddenly both girls felt shy and at 
a loss for words. Finally Nancy in- 
quired politely, “Does Rosamund sleep 


well here?” 
“Sleep?” asked Na-sing-i-nema in 
surprise. 


Nancy tipped the doll back in her 
arms so that the lids with the long 
brown lashes fell over Rosamund’s 
pink cheeks. 

“Oh!” said Na-sing-i-nema. 

“Didn’t you know she did that?” 

“No.” 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Here is a wide variety of Junior activi 
photograph taken from an album sent 
School in Atlanta, Georgia, to Argergit 
grade children in the school garden. B 
of “The Harmonica Boys” of the Bedfc 
of Westport, Conn., in action. “The I 
part in an amateur show given to raise 
Fund. The picture at the bottom of the 
pottery making. The Sigsbee School, Gr: 
it in an album to Japan, to show the Ja, 
of thing they do at school. Right, at tl 
v are some of the Stockton, California, Ji 

the local parade on Armistice Day. More 
7 than nine hundred children altogether took 

part in the parade. Each section of the 
Junior division of the parade was headed 
by a dog wearing a Red Cross blanket. To 
the right are two boys of the Theodore, 
Alabama, school with toys which they made 
in their manual training classes for children 
in a hospital in Mobile. The toys were 
made before Christmas time and distributed 
in time for the children to have them for 


the holidays. 
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All of these pictures were taken from school 
correspondence albums. 
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Above, pupils in the Kendall School for the Deaf, 

Washington, making a circus for a children’s hos- 

pital. The doll below is made out of two stuffed 

paper bags. The Washington St. School of Wal- 
lingford, Conn., made it. 
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THE PROGRAM PICTURE 
HEROKEE means “Upland Fields,” and the 


picture was made on the Cherokee Reserva- 
tion in the beautiful uplands of North Carolina. 
There the tribe lived long before the white man 
settled on this continent. 

When I painted her, the Indian woman was 
in the woods looking for blackberry root to make 
a dye for her basketry. She lived in a lonely 
spot on the mountain side which she preferred to 
the large settlement on the river. There were 
cleared fields near the house, a good spring, and 
nut trees for shade. A cow, some chickens, a 
field of corn, beans on poles, and a clump of 
bright-colored hollyhocks near the door, gave a 
homelike impression. 

Almost all Cherokee Indians dress and live 
like their white brothers. They have their 
schools and churches, their baseball nines and 
dances, and they listen to what the radio has to 
offer. But they do not crowd into cities, for 
they own beautiful farm lands where they live 
prosperously and at peace. 

They have a history, too. 

Once there was a Cherokee nation with its 
own laws and government. Their chief, Se- 
quoyia, even invented an alphabet for their 


language. In 1906 they became United States 
citizens. But long before that the United States 


government decided to remove the tribe to In- 
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dian Territory (now Oklahoma). Some of the 
Cherokees fled into the mountains of North 
Carolina, awaiting an opportunity to go back to 
their old homes. Those now living on the Chero- 
kee Reservation are the descendants of those 
runaways.—A. M. U. 


ROGER WILLIAMS 


Dorothy Brown Thompson 


ANISHED from Massachusetts, 
Leaving his lands and goods, 

Off to the Narragansetts, 

South through the icy woods; 
There he may sit in Council, 

Confident, speaking free, 
One with the tribe in spirit, 

Such as a friend should be. 


Summer has followed winter. 

Now are the tables turned— 
Now are the Bay folk eager 

To fawn on the man they spurned. 
Pequots are on the warpath! 

Fierce is their summons sped, 
“Come,” to the Narragansetts, 

“Count us our English dead!” 


Gravely the Narragansetts 
Counsel around their fires, 
“Shall we be joined with Pequots, 
Pledged to their fierce desires?” 
Speaks then their tribal brother— 
Few are the words they say; 
Yet he prevails for mercy, 
Sparing the folk of the Bay! 


Banished—but not embittered ; 

Cheerful—though hardly meek! 
His the superb example 

Of turning the other cheek; 
Risking his life to proffer 

Safety, unkindly earned— 
Bigotry, passing judgment, 

Thus is your charge returned! 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY 


E have a mimeographed Christmas play 

valled “Santa’s Helpers,” by Carrie L. De- 
Wolfe. Besides Santa, and the Christmas Fairy, 
there are nine characters from Mother Goose. 
Most of the lines are in rhymes and we think 
the younger children will enjoy giving it, and 
that their audiences will enjoy it, too. To get 
it, write to Headquarters Offices in Washington, 
St. Louis, or San Francisco, depending on where 
you live. 











South 
African 
Mail 


To the north and west of Cape 
Town, the capital of the Union 
of South Africa, lies the town of 
Hopefield. It is described by one 
of the contributors to a school 
correspondence album from Hope- 
field to America as “a pretty, 
shady village in a fertile valley 
beside a river which is full in the rainy winter 
season, but dry in summer.” In spring, in Sep- 
tember, he says it is “a little paradise. The veld 
is covered with all kinds of flowers and then it 
looks like a beautiful carpet.” One of the letters 
in the album tells about how the Union of South 
Africa came to be formed: 


HE Union of South Africa consists of the 
four provinces, Natal, the Cape Province, 
the Orange Free State, and Transvaal. 

The Cape was discovered in 1486 by a Portu- 
guese named Bartholomew Dias who was trying 
to find the seaway to India, and in 1497, Natal 
was discovered by Vasco da Gama, who was also 
a Portuguese and who was sailing the seas with 
the same object. 

The English took possession of Natal. The 
Cape Province was first populated by the Dutch 
in 1652. It remained a Dutch colony until 1806 
when the English came to fight for it and won 
it from the Dutch. 

The governors who then came to the Cape 
were English and in 1820 a number of English 
immigrants came to settle in the eastern part. 
Neither they nor the governors could speak 
Dutch, and the people who lived in South Africa 
were all Dutch. They spoke Afrikaans and could 
not understand English. This caused a lot of 
trouble. 

About a thousand farmers who lived on the 
border of the province, which was then the Fish 
River, were greatly troubled by the Kaffirs. The 
government at that time was very poor and 
could do nothing to help the farmers. 

These and several other reasons caused the 
farmers to make up their minds to leave the 
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Cape Province. They decided to trek to the 
north where they could be free. In 1834 the first 
trekkers crossed the Orange River into an un- 
known part of South Africa. This was after- 
wards called the Orange Free State. Some trek- 
kers went to Natal and others crossed the Vaal 
River and went farther north. The territory be- 
yond the Vaal River was named the Transvaal. 

These two new colonies, the Orange Free State 
and Transvaal, were very prosperous. Gold, coal, 
and diamonds were discovered in the course of 
years. Trouble grew up between the English 
and the Boers and in 1899 England declared war 
against them. The war lasted for three years 
and in 1902 peace was signed and the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State were also declared British 
colonies. 

The four colonies were all under British rule, 
but each had its own government. On the thirty- 
first of May, 1910, the Union of South Africa 
was formed, putting all the colonies under one 
Union Parliament. Cape Town is the capital, 
and there Parliament meets once a year. 

Like the rest of the British Empire, South 
Africa used the Union Jack. In 1928, however, 
this was changed. We then received by agree- 
ment between the parties concerned our own 
flag. The flag ultimately chosen was made up 
from the old Dutch flag, the flag of the late 
Transvaal Republic, the flag of the Orange Free 
State, and the Union Jack. On the thirty-first 
of May, 1928, this flag was hoisted for the first 
time throughout South Africa. 


One of the towns settled by the English pio- 
neers of 1820 was Port Elizabeth, in the Cape 
Province. The Junior High School at Colling- 
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wood, New Jersey, received an album from a 
school there, and one of the letters told about 
the early settlement: 


[4 ENGLAND, after the wars of Napoleon, 
bread was dear, trade was diminished, labor 
was ill-paid, because laborers were too abundant, 
and thousands of people were out of work. 

The British Government decided to send the 
men out of work to South Africa to seek their 
fortunes. Ninety thousand wanted to go, but 
out of these about four thousand were picked, 
farmers, cotton spinners, and a lot of day labor- 
ers. The emigrants arrived April, 1820, at Algoa 
Bay, where a few tents were set up to shelter 
them. The landing was very dangerous and big, 
strong men who carried the people in their arms 
to shore were often nearly up to their necks in 
water. You can imagine how disappointed the 
settlers were when they landed. They could see 
nothing but sand and rocks. 

Dutch farmers took the immigrants up coun- 
try in ox-wagons. The long teams of oxen that 
drew the wagons slowly along, the open country 
without road or fence, the elephants that roamed 
the Addo bush, all this was new and strange, but 
the children enjoyed it immensely. When the 
wagons came to rest for the night, the old Boers 
told the children stories and cracked jokes, and 
every now and then they would stick a piece 
of wood into the huge fire which they built each 
night to keep the animals away. 

A piece of land which lay, a No Man’s Land, 
between the hostile natives and the Boers, was 
ploughed and sowed, but constantly the ele- 
phants would trample down their crops and 
sometimes floods would wash away their newly 
built houses and gardens. The Kaffirs stole their 
‘attle, but most of the settlers, undiscouraged by 
their misfortunes, worked very hard. 

They conquered, as the fertile orange groves 
and sheep farms lying between Port Elizabeth 
and East London today bear witness. In course 
of time a town grew up on the shores of the Bay 
and today our beautiful city of Port Elizabeth is 
known far and near as a great port. 


Sometimes the early settlers had a great deal 
of trouble with the natives of their new country, 
who naturally objected to having the newcomers 
take land. The Hopefield school told about the 
first comers to South Africa: 


HE Bushmen and the Hottentots were the 
first people who lived in South Africa. They 
are yellow people, with matted hair and very 
flat noses. The Bushmen are small people. But 
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the Hottentots are not so small as the Bushmen. 
They also hunt with bow and arrows. Those 
people did not live in houses but on the moun- 
tains and in caves. They did not wear clothes 
but “karrosse’’ made of skin. At that time they 
lived on roots and wild animals. In South 
Africa there are now only a few Bushmen left, 
and not many Hottentots. We can still see what 
they look like from models in the museum at 
Cape Town. 

The Kaffirs are black. They are tall and 
strong. Some of them are very clever. It is 
not certain how the Kaffirs came to live in South 
Africa, but it is thought that they were driven 
from the north to the south by the Arabs and 
other tribes that came from the north. They 
must have been fairly civilized, because in some 
respects they show signs of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. 

The Kaffirs are very skillful workmen. They 
make beautiful pottery from clay, and are ex- 
ceptionally clever at making beadwork. They 
have a great passion for beads, and will barter 
valuable things to get a handful of beautiful 
beads. When a chieftainess marries she is liter- 
ally clothed in beadwork of the most exquisite 
beauty. Kaffirs live in large, round huts which 
are very strong, and will stand nearly any 
weather. The doorways are so small that one 
has to bend nearly double to enter. The hut has 
no ventilation except a hole at the top through 
which the smoke escapes. The inside is nearly 
always smoke-begrimed and dirty. Although 
they are so dirty in their homes, some Kaffirs are 
very clean in their persons. The Kaffirs live on 
the game they kill and on the wheat, corn, and 
maize that they grow. 


Something more about the Kaffirs was told in 
the album received by the Rimer School in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, from a school in Fort Beaufort, Cape 
Province: 


HE Kaffirs even today have great faith in 
their witch doctors; they are, according to 
the Kaffir, supposed to have supernatural power. 
The witch doctor dresses up in skins with animal 
tails hanging from his waist. He carries a set of 
five knuckle bones or pieces of wood in his bag 
which are called ‘“daulas.” If oxen are lost, the 
witch doctor throws the bones and the way the 
bones lie is supposed to give the direction in 
which the oxen have gone. The witch doctor 
has a wonderful knowledge of herbs, with which 
he makes medicines. 
The natives are a quiet and peaceable people 
today. They supply largely the demand for un- 





skilled labor. There are in- 
stitutions where natives are 
taught useful trades; many 
study for their degrees, also 
many are ordained for the 
ministry. 

It is only in the Cape Prov- 
ince that the native enjoys 
the privilege of franchise. The 
Cape Native Franchise was 


introduced in 1854. As the 
law stands at present, the 


franchise is available to any 
native man over twenty-one 
years of age who owns or rents 
property to the value of £75 
or who earns £50 a year, and 
who in addition can sign his 
name and write his address 
and occupation. 


Part of the Cape Province is known as the 
Karroo, a rather dry region where many sheep 
are raised. A school in Colesberg in that region 
sent an album to a school in the United States. 
One of the students, Jacobus de Kloek, wrote 
this letter: 


WE LIVE high up in the Karroo where it 

gets close to the grasslands. Sometimes we 
have great droughts and people have to trek 
with their cattle for better grazing. Many cattle 
die of hunger and thirst. Some farms are very 
bad, and the grass and bushes are then all dried 
up. There is often not enough water to supply 
the cattle, because as soon as the drought starts 
the pools and dams dry up. 

Some of the farmers go in for agriculture and 
are lucky enough to have corn to supply their 
families, with some left to sell. But it seldom 
happens that there is good harvest, on account 
of drought. 

The farmers are now very busy fencing their 
farms to keep out the jackals. On many farms 
the fencing has been completed and the sheep 
graze by themselves without having a Kaffir to 
look after them. But the jackal is doing much 
damage and the sheep are defenseless on the 
veld. The farmer has to go every second day 
round his fences to see if any holes have been 
made under them by the aardvark. Some farm- 
ers kill the aardvark with guns set up for him 
near the holes he digs underneath the wire. The 
aardvark is one of the Boer’s greatest enemies 
because when he digs a hole the jackal may be 
walking up and down the fence looking for a 
place to get through, and when he finds this hole 





Traveling in an old-fashioned ox-cart 


he gladly enters it as fast as he can. 

As soon as the farmer notices his sheep being 
destroyed, he at once knows a jackal has entered. 
Then he asks help in hunting the jackal, which 
is soon killed or driven into another field. 


This account of a trip by ox wagon came from 
a school at Ugie, a little place of eight hundred 
population in East Griqualand: 


E WENT from Tsolo to St. John’s on the 

seacoast by ox wagon. We went because 
my mother has been ill and the doctor advised 
her to go for her health. We thought we should 
go by train, but my father said we had to go by 
ox wagon and we were all delighted at the idea, 
especially I. 

We took three days to reach our destination. 
On the way we saw many Kaffir huts and num- 
bers of Kaffirs. We noticed lots of wild flowers 
and different kinds of birds and found many 
nests with eggs in them. We saw one beautiful 
pair of birds called enahens. At the outspan 
places we walked about to examine the flowers. 
At one outspan place father shot a big wild cat. 
We have the skin yet. 

The wagon bumped a good deal and the sound 
it made was very monotonous. We walked most 
of the way. The bumping made my mother feel 
worse, but my father told her it was only eight- 
een miles more. The old wagon’s left forewheel 
nearly broke, because the axle was bent. But at 
last we reached St. John’s. After two weeks my 
mother was well. On the way back a wheel 
broke and we stayed at the wagon more than a 
week before it could be mended. I enjoyed the 
trip very much, because I was happy as a bee. 
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The Sun, Moon, 
and Stars Clock 


CONSTANCE SAVERY 


Illustrations by Helene Carter 


PART II 


- A FLASH Punch saw a picture of 
himself bemg carried downstairs and 

locked up in the cellar by one of the men, 
while the other put the princess’s beautiful 
clock into the black bag. Long before Uncle 
Paul or Mary-Martha or Lame Jock came 
home to let him out of the cellar, those 
wicked thieves would have escaped with 
their booty. 

He peeped round the door again. They 
were still whispering. So he made up his 
mind what to do. 

Bang! That was the cupboard door shut- 
ting. Click! 
across to fasten it. Then, with the help of 
his twisted handkerchief, Punch was turn- 
ing the heavy key in the lock. 
grinding round—g-r-rince, g-r-rince! 

“Hullo, hullo, hullo! Hi! 
door!” shouted the men. 

“No,” said Punch. “I shan’t. You must 
pay your bill before you go. You will have 
to stay there until Uncle Paul comes home.” 

The men laughed. 

“Oho, so don’t 


That was the bolt snapping 


It went 


Open the 


you trust us, young 


shaver? Have it your own way, then. If 
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‘Not till Uncle Paul comes home’? 


you're not afraid to be left in charge of such 
a lot of money, just open the door and take 
it. You shall have it at once.” 

They sounded kind and friendly. Punch 
put out his hand to the key. Then he drew 
it back, afraid that perhaps after all the men 
might be cross with him when he let them 
out. 

“Open the door if you want your money,” 
said Gruff Voice, growing impatient. 

Punch did not open the door. 

“Come on, now, open the door!” they 
said again. This time they gave the door a 
kick. 

“Not till Uncle Paul comes home,” 
Punch. 

“You'll catch it when he does come 
home!” said Gruff Voice. ‘When he finds 
out how you have been treating two of his 


said 


best customers, why—I wouldn't stand in 
your shoes then for all the clocks in crea- 
tion! You'll cateh it!” 

“But we won't tell tales if you open the 
door like a good lad,” wheezed Husky 
Voice. “Come along, now; open the door 
and have done with it. We won’t let on to 
him.” 


Punch’s hand went out slowly, slowly to 





the bolt and the key. The cold metal touched 
his fingers. In the clock shop it was so quiet 
that he could hear on all sides the tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock of some clocks and the 
tick; tick; tick of others. Above them all 
spoke the voice of the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
clock, loud and firm. And it said as plainly 
as could be, “NOT NOT NOT NOT NOT 
NOT.” 

“Not till Uncle Paul comes home,” said 
Punch, and he took his hand away. 

The men in the cupboard began to be 
very angry. They thumped on the panels 
—thump, thump, thump! 





and they pushed 
at the stout door, and they shook it, and they 
kicked it. While they wrestled with it, they 
shouted such dreadful threats that Punch 
was afraid to fetch Mr. Policeman Walker 
lest Mr. Policeman Walker 
should carry him off to prison 
forthwith for his wickedness 
in shutting two good, inno- 
cent men into a big, black 
cupboard. He could only 
stand still, waiting for some- 
one to come home. 

But though he felt wicked 
and frightened at one and the 
same time, he was comforted 
by hearing the steady voice 
of the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
clock, which went on with 


its “NOT NOT NOT NOT” 


as clearly as ever. That 
“NOT NOT NOT” rose 


above all the mixed noises in 
the clock shop; it was not 
silenced by the clamorous 
ticking of the other clocks, 
nor by the shouts and ham- 
merings of the prisoners. As 
he stood there, Punch could 
hear : 


“Tick-tick-tick-tick-tick-BANG! Let us 
out, will you?”—“NOT NOT NOT NOT 
NOT’—BANG!—“Tet us out!”’—“NOT 
NOT NOT NOT NOT NOT.” 

And then he heard Mary-Martha’s shoes 
clattering into the shop behind him, and 
with the clattermg came a stumbling step 
and a scolding, grumbling sound. She was 
being very angry with Lame Jock. 

“T’ll tell Mr. Westerby on you, Jock; 
you see if I don’t! I'll ’arn you to go off 
gallivanting the minute his back is tarned! 
Leaving little Richard all aloone to mind 
shop !—you had no business to do no such 
tricks! Oh! oh! Well, I never! What 
circumbendibus is this?” 

Punch tried to explain, but Lame Jock 
turned on him in a fury before he could 





"Come downstairs to supper” 
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make it quite clear what had happened. 

“You be off out of this, you mishtiful, 
interfering young one!” he shouted. “‘Goo 
you upstairs to your bed! Locking up cus- 
tomers in cupboards—who ever h’ard the 
like ont! You'll hear more about this 
time the maaster come hoome! Where's 
the key, now?” 

“Whusht you, Jock!” Mary- 
Martha. ‘Don’t you be too quick with your 
keys there—maybe the child’s in the right 
of it. What’s this black bag a-doing of 
here, stuffed to bursting with clocks? Wait 


cried 


a bit—” 

Punch did not stay to hear the end of the 
argument. He ran upstairs and put himself 
to bed quickly in the twilight. While he 
was undressing, he heard a great noise going 
It began softly in buzzing 
whispers between Jock and Mary-Martha; 


on below. 


and it turned suddenly into shouts of 
“Police! Police!” and it went on with the 
sound of heavy policeman feet running up 
Apple Alley; and it ended with the sound 
of the neighbors’ shoes rushing up the Alley 
and clattering over the flags and into the 
clock shop. And then there was a roaring 
and shouting and banging and laughing. 
Punch put his fingers into his ears and 
cowered down deep into his trundle bed. 

A long time afterwards he sat up to listen. 
It was quiet now inside the clock shop; and 
in the great garret next door the old clocks 
were ticking away as usual, tick, tick, tick, 
tiek. 

The door at the foot of the staircase 
opened, and footsteps began to mount the 
creaky wooden steps, coming nearer and 
nearer. Punch knew them. They were the 
footsteps of Uncle Paul. 

The steps drew nearer. 

“Richard,” said Uncle Paul. 

Punch was only called Richard on 
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solemn good occasions, such as a birthday, 
or on solemn bad occasions, such as a pun- 
ishment. Now he did not know for the life 
of him which kind of an occasion it might 
be. He held his breath; and everything was 
silent around him, save for the tick-tick- 
ticking of the clocks in the garret. 

“Richard,” said Uncle Paul; “you are a 
most extra-particularly very good boy.” 

So then Punch knew that at last he would 
see the stars come out on the kind Sun, 
Moon, and Stars clock that had said “NOT 
NOT NOT” in a time of need. 

He came out from under the bedelothes. 


“Where are they?” he asked. “Were 
they thieves?” 
“They were thieves. Mr. Policeman 


Walker has taken them safely away,” 
answered Uncle Paul. “Come downstairs 
to supper.” 

Hand in hand, Punch and his uncle went 
to supper. When they came into the parlor, 
all the rescued clocks sat in a row on the 
mantelpiece, ticking their hearts out for 
gladness that they had been saved from the 
thieves’ black bag. The princess’s clock 
was in the middle, proud and pompous in 
gold and jewels. 

Lame Jock was nowhere to be seen, but 
Mary-Martha Blackthorn was at the kitchen 
door, beaming with smiles. She was mak- 
ing a feast for supper. And there was to be 
a holiday on the morrow, and a journey by 
boat to the great town of Gippeswich where 
he would see the shops and the wild beast 
show, and spend the shillings Uncle Paul 
had laid on his plate. It was all as delight- 
ful as a story. 

And long, long after supper he sat curled 
up and sleepy on the counter in the shop, 
wrapped round and round in Mary- 
Martha’s lavender wooly shawl, with 
Uncle Paul’s arm about him to steady him. 


They were waiting for the coming of the 
stars. 

As twelve drew near, the clocks began to 
rustle and purr. Out rang the Westminster 
chime: 

“Lord, through this hour 
Our footsteps guide ; 
Kept by Thy power, 
No step shall slide ;” 


And then ONE TWO THREE FOUR 
sounded out, deep and grave over the thin 
voices of the companion clocks. With each 
stroke came a silvery star glowing in the 
darkness of the dark blue sky—one, two, 
three, four, until there were twelve of them. 
Then it was quiet in the clock shop, so quiet 
that Punch could hear only TICK TOCK 
.... TICK TOCK .. tick tock. .. . 


Health Rhymes 


By Students of the Calgary Normal School 


"THERE was a smart fellow named Ted, 
Who always went early to bed. 
For ten hours unbroken, 
With windows wide open, 

He slept very well, so ‘tis said. 





There was a small girl of Margate, 
Who always would go to bed late. 
She was sleepy all day 
And never could play, 
That silly small girl from Margate. 
—Sister A. Blanchette, 1C 





There was a young lady named Bright 
Who read with her back to the light. 

In this she was wise, 

For the care of her eyes, 
Was the cause of her wonderful sight. 


—Canadian Red Cross Junior 


—QJ. Pollock, 1B 





There was a young man from Magrath, 
Who never neglected his bath. 
On good food he was fed, 
He went early to bed, 
He’s the healthiest boy in Magrath. 


—John Hickey, 2A 





There was a young girl of Japan, 

Who wanted a healthy sun-tan, 
For the sunshine, vou see, 
Gives us Vitamin D— 

So wise was the girl of Japan. 


—E. Krokom, 1D 


—Lois K. Murray, 1E 








(Continued from page 79) 

“You didn’t! Did you know that she talks?” 
and Nancy pressed a hidden button. 

“Mama,” cried Rosamund. 

Na-sing-i-nema stared with round incredulous 
eyes. 

“Do you have a comfortable bed for her?” 
urged Nancy. 

“A bed?” 

“Of course. I had better send her own bed to 
you, and her trunk of clothes, too. When she 
was—I mean, when I used to play with her I 
gave her a clean nightgown twice a week.” 

Na-sing-i-nema did not know what to say, so 
she said nothing, but she thought it very strange 
indeed to put the doll in a bed every night. 

Then Nancy laid Rosamund carefully on the 
ground and bent over to tie her own shoelace. 
Just then Shosh-po-si made one swift movement 
and had Rosamund’s curls in her mouth, and in 
another instant she was dragging her away. 

“Rosamund,” screamed Nancy, running after 
the doll. 

Shosh-po-si dropped her burden, but Rosa- 
mund’s shoe stuck obstinately in the sheep’s col- 
lar, and the doll went giddily over the mesa, 
the sharp feet of Shosh-po-si threatening in- 
stant destruction to her smiling face. 

But Shosh-po-si suddenly stopped, and the 
doll tumbled unhurt in front of her. 

“You bad, bad sheep,” Nancy cried, pushing 
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Shosh-po-si away and slapping her black nose. 

Na-sing-i-nema thought that slap a terrible 
thing, so instantly she was at Shosh-po-si’s head, 
and threw both arms about her neck. “She is 
not bad. She is a good sheep.” 

“But she might have broken Rosamund.” 

“Your doll’s shoe caught in her collar.” 

Nancy began tocry. “She is not my doll. She 
is yours. And your sheep is not bad. I am sorry 
I slapped her.” 

An old man sat near by in the sun weaving. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, “there were two 
people who gave each other the things they each 
loved best. That was good.” He looked at the 
sun and then at the desert. Solemnly he re- 
turned to his work, and for a while he wove with- 
out further speaking. Then he said, “And once 
upon a time there were two people who gave 
to each other as gifts the things they thought 
the other would love the best. That also was 
good.” 

The ancient one said no more. 

At last Na-sing-i-nema looked at Nancy. “I 
give you Rosamund,” she said solemnly. 

Nancy looked at Na-sing-i-nema. “I give you 
Shosh-po-si,”’ she said in the same tone. 

Then as the two began laughing, Nancy acci- 
dentally pressed a button so that Rosamund 
called loudly, “Mama!” 

Shosh-po-si stuck her nose in Rosamund’s 
face. “Baa,” said Shosh-po-si, “Baa!” 


EXPLORING SPACE 


This is the 200-inch glass which 
is being prepared for the new 
Palomar Mountain Observatory 
in California, built to house the 
most powerful telescope in the 
world. It will take three years 
to grind and polish this disc to 
the exact shape required. It 
wil be an aluminum-backed 
mirror, reflecting the rays of 
light entering the reflecting tele- 
scope. The telescope, when fin- 
ished, may increase the volume 
of space opened up for investi- 
gation to fifty times that partly 
explored in 1928, the designer, 
Dr. Hale, says. The new ob- 
servatory may be expected to 
contribute greatly to several 
branches of science. This mir- 
ror, cast at the Corning Glass 
Works, is the largest solid piece 
of glass ever cast. 


AYRES A. STEVENS 








United States Juniors 


AST spring first and 
second graders in 
the Robertson 

Academy of Nashville, 
Tennessee, did their part 
for disaster relief. Here 
is the letter they sent to 
Mrs. Barrett, the Chap- 
ter’s Junior Red Cross 
Secretary: 


We heard about the flood 
and the flood sufferers. Fri- 
day when it was snowing we 
thought about how cold they 
were. Our teacher told us 
about their not having pure 
water and food and the chil- 
dren not having milk. We 
wanted to help them. We 
said, “Let each one_ bring 
what he can spare.” Then 
we decided to ask the other 
grades to help us. We sent 
committees to the other rooms 
to tell them about it. We 
told them, “We belong to the 
American Junior Red Cross. 
Our motto is ‘I Serve.’ That 
means I help my neighbors 
wherever they are whenever 
they are in trouble.” We 
went to every room in the 
school. They wanted to help, 
too. Some of the big chil- 
dren were already planning to 
help. So they are sending 
their money with ours. We 
told Miss Fontaine what to 
write on the board. She told 
us how to spell the words we 
did not know how to spell. 
Then we copied the letter. 





\ JHEN boys in the 
shop of the Francis 


Scott Key School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, learned 
that two bulletin boards 
- were needed in the Red 
Cross offices, they volun- 
teered to make them. 


EN in the Naval 

Hospital at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, received 
a huge box of popcorn 
from the Kasey School 
in Hardy, Virginia. The 
Red Cross worker in the 
hospital wrote the Jun- 
iors: 


Yesterday afternoon your 
generous box arrived. It was 
immediately opened, and I 
can assure you the contents 
brought much pleasure. The 
buttered popcorn was deli- 
cious—so fresh and crisp, and 
with such an appetizing odor. 
Just now, the contagious ward 
has quite a number of pa- 
tients. Most of these are 
young boys from the Naval 
Training Station at Norfolk, 
suffering with ailments such 
as chickenpox, measles, and 
mumps. Most of these are 
convalescent, and find the en- 
forced quarantine very tire- 
some. The popcorn was a 
real treat, and the boys were 
all the more interested when 
I told them that it came from 


Come to see us. We are send- Sixth-grade boys of the Starr School, school children in a distant 
ing $10.73. Richmond, Indiana, made this drawing part of the state who had pre- 
for Japanese Juniors pared and sent it especially 


To help with Roll 
Call, members in this 
same school presented a living Junior Red Cross 
window in a downtown store. They portrayed 
the different activities of the J. R. C. carried on 
in Nashville schools—sewing garments, making 
gifts and favors for local hospitals and institu- 
tions, making and remodeling toys for needy 
children, making school correspondence albums. 
The window was a great success. 


for them. 


VERY week for several months, J. R. C. 

members of the University Heights School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, held a fruit shower 
and sent fruit and milk to a sick child. The 
sixth grade took care of babies during P. T. A. 
meetings; the boys cleaned the Girl Scouts’ 
Club House; and the fifth grade wrote and acted 
safety plays. 
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Junior Red Cross members of Duluth, Minnesota, helping the 


Senior Chapter by assembling Roll Call supplies 


UNIOR Red Cross members of New Orleans 

made posters which were used at the Chap- 
ter’s Roll Call headquarters. Two groups of 
thirty boys also helped by delivering enrollment 
supplies to offices and business houses. Other 
members placed posters in the windows of up- 
town business houses. 


HEN a nearby house burned down, Juniors 

of the Whitcomb Heights school of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, helped the people by supplying 
them with clothes, furniture, and dishes. 


IRLS of the eighth grade in Port Washing- 

ton, Wisconsin, are knitting mittens, tam-o- 
shanters, and searfs. These are sent to needy 
boys and girls, after their needs 
have been reported by the 
county nurse. The girls sold old 
papers to raise money for the 
wool they used. 


AX A PART of their contribu- 
tion to Red Cross Roll Call, 
Ojai, California, members gave 
a peace party at which foreign 
gifts and correspondence albums 
were shown and explained to the 
public. The Juniors also visited 
homes in their own neighbor- 
hoods before Roll Call and an- 
nounced its opening, the name 
of the adult who would solicit 
the membership, and the day he 
should be expected. They raised 
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money for their own Service Fund by 
selling apple cider that had been given 
them by the father of one of the 
Juniors. 


EMBERS of the McKinley 

School in Independence, Kansas, 
made a Junior Safety Survey. They 
stressed the observance of traffic laws 
and signals by adults as well as chil- 
dren; made notations of especially 
dangerous intersections and crossings; 
and listed suggestions for improving 
or removing the hazardous con- 
ditions. 


EW ORLEANS members carry 

on an extensive national and in- 
ternational correspondence. Last year 
they sent thirty-four albums to Jun- 
iors in thirteen foreign countries; one 
each to the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico; and six albums to members in five differ- 
ent states. 


MEMBERS in Great Falls, Montana, planned 

to make all the favors for the men in the 
veterans’ hospital at Fort Harrison for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Washington’s birthday. 
For Thanksgiving they sent individual fruit 


cakes in crinkled cups, wrapped separately. 
Each man had a cake, a stick of candy 


wrapped in crépe paper, and a favor made of 
gumdrops. 

For Christmas the veterans were given crib- 
bage boards, jigsaw puzzles, and lap boards 
which had been carefully finished with two coats 
of varnish. 





“Everybody’s Flag” was the name of this play given by the pupils of 


School 44, Indianapolis 





UNIORS in the Shasta, Cali- 

fornia, State Demonstration 
School decided that they would 
write letters to all the schools 
in Shasta County which were 
not enrolled in Junior Red Cross 
and tell them what membership 
means. They even addressed a 
letter to the principal of the 
high school and received a 
friendly response from him. To 
earn money with which to buy 
stamps for the letters, the boys 
collected fertilizer, bagged it, 
canvassed for orders, and sold it 
for ten cents a bag. More than 
sixty letters were sent out, and 
many fine replies were received. 
Some of the schools sent their applications for 
enrollment to the Shasta children who, in a busi- 
nesslike manner, relayed them to the Branch 
Office of the Red Cross in San Francisco. The 
county superintendent and the supervisor of 
schools were much interested and gave the Jun- 
lors every encouragement. 


HEN members of the Barrett Junior High 

School in Philadelphia heard that some 
patients in the Naval Hospital there were unable 
to play cards because of physical handicaps, they 
made some wooden devices which served as 
“hands” to hold the cards. The field director at 
the hospital wrote: 


They are exceedingly well made, and we want to con- 
gratulate you on their workmanship. 


KANEATELES, NEW YORK, members 

undertook the job of interesting in the Junior 
Red Cross all schools in the district which were 
not enrolled. On the afternoon before Armistice 
Day, speakers were excused from classes and 
visited the rural schools. They succeeded in en- 
rolling more than a dozen of them. 


EMBERS in Fairmont, West Virginia, 

learned that the veterans whom they had 
adopted in a government hospital were in need 
of ash trays. They had no school materials 
available which would be suitable; so they 
rounded up old saucers at home, and decorated 
these with bands from cigars, canceled stamps, 
envelope linings, and similar materials. Finally, 
the trays were shellacked. 


HE Council of Social Agencies in Ouachita, 
Louisiana, sponsors a toy-shop at Christmas 
time, and all member agencies are asked to take 
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Members of Tillman School No. 9, Jefferson Township, Indiana, made favors 
for a veterans’ hospital at Marion, and for other institutions 


part in the project. Last fall, Junior Red Cross 
members offered to collect toys. Not only did 
they bring toys from their own homes, but they 
thought up many original ideas for swelling the 
total. When they put on school plays and spon- 
sored a local motion picture, toys were accepted 
for admission. Later the toys were recondi- 
tioned. Last year more than thirty-five hundred 
gifts were distributed. 


UPILS in the North Ward School, Clear- 

water, Florida, wrote to fellow-members in 
an Indian boarding school at Toadlena, New 
Mexico: 


We are sending you a portfolio of material to show you 
how we make some Christmas gifts without much cost. 

The writing pads are made from the backs of tablets 
and the blue paper is a blotter that comes with notebook 
paper. 

The Christmas cards we are sending were brought by 
children in our class. We cut cards like these into different 
shapes to make more cards and also to remove all writ- 


ing. You see, they were last year’s cards, but we thought 
you might like to use them the way we do. The book 
markers were made with Christmas cards, too. The pen- 


wiper is made from scraps of cloth. The pink and blue 
square is a sample of a quilt we are making. We plan to 
finish the quilt before Christmas and give it to our local 
Red Cross. We will fill Christmas socks like this one with 
candy, nuts, and dates for the men in our soldiers’ home. 


NGLISH classes in Chester, South Carolina, 
were busy just before Roll Call, writing more 
than twelve hundred letters to parents in the 


community, inviting them to join the senior Red 
Cross. 


URING the winter months, members of the 

Fairview School in Lynchburg, Virginia, 

make a special effort to see that birds are pro- 
vided with food. 
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‘T “HE Girls’ Industrial School of Budapest, 
Hungary, as a part of its fifteenth annual 
Christmas bazar, arranged an exhibition 

of dolls from all over the world. Twenty-two 
nations were represented, including the United 
States, which sent a wide variety of types in- 
cluding a Queen of the Mardi Gras, a Quaker 
girl, a cowboy. The doll guests were “received” 
by three Hungarian dolls in the colorful cos- 
tumes of Boldog. The Hungarian Juniors plan 
to send dolls in Hungarian national costumes to 
all the Junior groups which helped make their 
exhibition a success. 


HE Primary School of Vrbania in Yugoslavia 

has organized a Junior Red Cross canteen 
where meals are served to pupils who live a great 
distance from the school. Children and grown- 
ups who are unable to buy their lunches also 
come regularly to the canteen as guests of the 
Junior Red Cross. 


OR several years Lib- 

erty School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Public School No. 30, 
Vilno, Poland, have been 
corresponding. When the 
Polish Juniors heard of 
the floods which devas- 
tated Pittsburgh last 
spring, they wrote: 

We learned from news- 
papers that a flood visited 
your country. Flood is one 
of the most terrible disasters. 
Two years ago the rivers in 
Poland overflowed their val- 
leys and we suffered great 
losses, but the flood was not 
yet so terrible as in your coun- 
try, this year. 

We therefore send the ex- 
pression of our deepest sym- 
pathy to you. 


UPILS in the Padre 

Mier School, Mexico, 
have a health committee. 
They have started hy- 
giene courses, including 
the study of the feeding 
of children and old peo- 
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News of Our Neighbors 





This picture of “A Japanese Festival” was painted 

by Juniors of Chiba Prefecture, Japan, for the 

Junior Exhibit at the League of Red Cross Societies 
in Paris 


ple, the nutritive value of foods, hydrotherapy, 
outdoor exercise, games and sports, ventilation, 
clothing, work, rest and sleep, care of the sick, 
and first aid. They are also working for per- 
sonal cleanliness at school and at home. 


HE Greek Junior Red Cross, in forwarding 
samples of handwork for use in traveling ex- 
hibits in this country, wrote: 

We beg you to accept them as a small token of appre- 
ciation of the Greek Juniors toward the American Red 
Cross for the support which it has always so generously 
afforded since the foundation of our section. 


HEN a home near their school caught fire, 

members in Naraina Village, India, put out 
the blaze, and then earned money to help the 
owner of the house. They also collected money 
to help sufferers in the great Quetta earth- 
quake. 


AST November the 

J.R.C. of Kimway 
School, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, had a Harvest 
Celebration. Everyone 
brought fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, or eggs. The 
older pupils decorated 
the school hall, and par- 
ents were invited to come 
for a program of songs, 
plays, and games. Later 
two parents offered their 
cars, and all of the gifts 
were taken to a_ local 
hospital. 


ROM Masle, Orne, 

France, the Elk 
River, Idaho, School re- 
ceived this letter: 


We thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts for your 
interesting album. 

We would like to be able 
to send you some photographs 
like those you sent us; un- 
fortunately we have none. 
However, in Jeunesse [the 
French Junior Red Cross 
magazine] which we are send- 
ing you, you will see our 





whole class photographed at a play we gave at the cele- 
bration for the distribution of prizes in July. 

We give you also a photograph of the exhibition of 
dolls that was held in our village in August last; half of 
these dolls were lent to us by the Junior Red Cross head- 
quarters; the other half (the French dolls) were dressed 
by the girls of the school. 

Please greet your families from our parents when you 
go home this afternoon. 


S WINTER approached, Hungarian Junior 

Red Cross members noticed that firewood 

still remained uncut in the yard of an old woman 

of their village. They knocked at her door and 

said, “Good-day, madame. Here are your wood- 
cutters!” 

“But I can not pay you; I haven’t a farthing!” 

“And if you had, we would not take it.” 

The Juniors cut the wood, stored it, and before 
leaving they swept the yard and left everything 
in good order. In the spring, they came back to 
whitewash: the woman’s cottage, and repair the 
railing. 


ee Junior group in a hospital at Toronto, 
Canada, call themselves “The Happy Rov- 
ers,” and describe themselves in a letter sent to 
Polish Juniors: 
We can not travel very far because we are crippled 


children, but we can pretend, and we enjoy learning about 
other countries. 


‘THE Ecole Com- 
munale de Filles, 
Ollignies, Belgium, re- 
ported a long list of 
activities in their 
album sent to the 
Clearwater, Florida, 
School. These included 
selling flags for auto- 
mobiles during Red 
Cross week; preparing 
bandages and dress- 
ings for the use of the 
school doctor after 
pupils had been vac- 
cinated; selling roses 
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Juniors of the secondary school of Szekszard, Hungary, 
with albums they made for the United States 


always ready to help whenever a pupil is hurt. 


HE J.R.C. group at Morsrags, Latvia, has 
founded a musical section with an orchestra, 
a literary section with a library, and a hygiene 
section. The group at Dikli has a hygiene sec- 
tion which looks after the health of the members. 
This group publishes a magazine and has founded 
a musical club. All 
these Juniors help 
their needy comrades 
and also the children 
who do not attend 
Page school. 
Wilfred Jones Cover 
UNIOR Red Cross 
members of the 
State Elementary 
School at Sutto, Hun- 
gary, used their Serv- 
ice Fund to supple- 
ment a gift from the 
National Children’s 
Fund, and bought a 
cow. They reported: 
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dren every day. The cow 
proved to be an old one, so 
we sold her and bought an- 
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Dolls Help in Roll Call 


The schools in Putnam, Conn., have a Doll Day every year, and last year they decided to use 
some of the dolls to help at Roll Call time. They were arranged in a shop window. Each 
doll held a toy dollar bill, which it was bringing to a box in the center, guarded by Mickey 
Mouse and a Red Cross nurse doll. The box was backed by a cardboard thermometer with 
the mercury of red paper spraying out over the top. The window drew a great deal of atten- 
tion. This is only one of the ways in which Junior members may help in the Red Cross An- 
nual Roll Call. Ask your Junior Red Cross Chairman what you can do to help this year. Junior 
members are not allowed to solicit or collect the membership dollars of senior members 





